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preparation j:nd group development. The primary autViority was the pro.^5r?.n; staff. 
In t:h:i- third st-i^^e. , the primary tiuthority was the cadre. Their focus of attention 
w^:5 the interaction of ail the parties as resources for the improvement of 
education at their school. 

This chapter details the- training in each of these three sta*ge'r> of the 
development of a cadre in the program in the first three major sections of the 
chapter. It then turns, in the fourth and final section of the chapter, to 
recoiranendat ions as to how the training that did in fact take place might be 
improved if the program were to be replicated. 
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Stage i: specialist training and focused pkeparation 

This section considers the first of the three stages of training. Its 
purpose is to identify the factors which influenced the responsivener.s of 
University training programs to the requirements of the Ford Training and Place- 
ment Frogram, 

Pvesponsiveness to the requirenients of the Ford Training and Placement Program 
were of course conditioned by the FTPP's request for a response. And the program 
did not request that entirely new training programs be instituted by the 
University. Although central city schools include the roles of special education, 
physical education, home economics, industrial arts, and counseling, there were 
no interns in these roles because the University did not have training prog':;am3 
for these roles, and there was no request on the part of the Ford Program for 
the University to develop such roles. 

Should we have attempted to develop new degree programs for those roles 
represented in urban schools but not available at the University? To do so 
would have meant major reallocations of University resources far beyond the 
direct control of the program in time, talent, and finance. For example, to 
form a degree program in counseling would require the hiring of professors, the 
development of courses, the recruitment of students, and the fonnal approval of 
the Provost. But to do so would mean life-time support of the professor and a 
major change in the thrusr of the sub-department of educational psychology. 
Since both of these are clearly far beyond the program's control, tenure, and 
firinace> and since enough counselors seem to get adequate preparation without the 
resources of this University ^ no effort was made to develop such a degree 
progr;;m. The chief reason is that the University of Chicago cannot ti-^ia 
euoiigh people to affect the role of counselor. Instead, its philosophy is to 
c::^^>contrate on only a few roles and to concentrate on developing model programs 
so chat its influence can felt, not directly througn a large nu-mber of grr.auates. 
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but rather thi-ough a few outstanding graduates who can attain influential 
positions and through training models that can luflueace other iastitutioas . 
In termii of developing degree programs for other roles, then, the University xvas 
not responsive, nor was it called, upon to be responsive. 

Did the program take adequate advantage of the training programs which did, 
in fact, exist at the University? While generally we did, a more active search 
for cooperation might have improved our use of available progrrims. For example, 
th^ University includes a department of library science which inclades both 
Master's and Ph.D. programs. We made no attempt to contact people within that 
department to explore possibilities of their graduates^ being Interested in 
taking roles in urban schools, nor did we investigate the possibilities of 
making contacts between that department and the schools with which the program 
cooperated. And it is certainly possible that such explorations might have had 
payoff for the training of librarians for urban schools. Now this example needs 
qualification in that there is an MAT program in library science in the- Graduate 
School of Education and one of the students in that program was a member of one 
of the cadres* But, again, we made no major effort to investigate more extended 
possibilities . 

In contrast, the School of Social Service Administration was contacted and 
did agree to involve its students in the cadre training model and to involve its 
faculty in the committee structure of the program. This example of aggressiveness 
on our part for seeking them out and responsiveness on their part for agreeing 
suggests that additional efforts in this direction might have had payoff for 
the program by involving other segments of the University and extending the 
nuir.be r of roles which could be involved as interns in the program. But social 
v/orkers were the only interns from a division of the . University other than 
Education to be asked to become involved in the program. Our efforts to gain 
e -operation were limited essentially to programs already existing within Education. 



E^ich of thesa alrericly existing training pro^',rams is autonomous. They are not 
rii'aponsibLe to each other, and they are not responsible to the Ford Training and 
?l:icement Program. As chapter INSTITUTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS has indicated, there 
v;=ire mechanisms established to bring these groups together, focus their attention 
on the Ford Program and the problems of urban education, and encourage them to 
adap^: their programs to the Ford Program and urban education. Bat there was no 
wny in which they could be forced to make appropriate changes. In each case, 
the}' faced the problem of continuing to give adequate preparation for basic 
competence in their special role (a task for which we all know that there is all 
too limited time and energy) while also responding to the special needs of those 
students preparing to be educators in the urban setting, and particularly through 
the vehicle of the Ford Training and Placement Program. The responsiveness of 
these programs to this call vzas, then, a real measure of autonomous response 
rather than a response to authority. 

The Midwest Administration Center which trains administrators did not choose 
tf5 participate in the Ford Program by including interns in the cadres. One 
obvious reason for this decision is that there is no possibility for the pl::ce- 
ment of administrative trainees in schools which already have a full administra- 
tive staff. But there was also a reticence on the part of the personnel in the 
Midwest Administration Center .to see the Ford Program aa, an appropriate extension 
of their mission. Since then, they have instituted a training program for urbaa 
ad'.r.inistrators , and this fact suggests that their failure to take an active 
part in the Ford Program was not an avoidance ^f the problems of the central 
city. 

In nearly every case, then, the program relied on those programs available 
wltbin the Education complex for cooperation in training program interna. And 
in- nearly every case these training programs coopc ranted by responding to uhe 
n-p. ■^.d.> o-: the ford Training and Placement Program. '■ y 



It is bcyoad the scope, purpose, and expertise of thi*; laono^^raph to describii 
and evaluate the six University training programs from which the FTP? drew its 
taterns* las teal, this section V7ill simply develop an argument about the 
factors which affected the responsiveness and the quality of the response to the 
needs of the Ford Training and Placement Program, The specialist training 
programs- provided 28 of the total of 89 interns; since these training programs 
are treated in detail in chapter 8 ^ here we will only take isolated 

illustrations from these specialist training programs to develop the argument 
about the nature of the factors influencing the response to the Ford Training 
and Placement Program. Then we will apply these factors to a more detailed 
analysis of the trc^ining programs which provided the bulk of the interns for the 
Ford Training and Placement Program — the Master of Science in Teaching ("MST) and 
Master of Arts in Teaching (MAT) programs. 

ROLE SPECIALIST TRAINING PROGRAMS 

There is nothing sacred about the particular roles represented by the interns 
from these specialist training programs. Since they wefe selected from already 
operating. degree programs, there were no interns in the common school roles of 
industrial arts teachers, coaches or counselors; but there were interns for the 
roles of adult educator, reading specialist, social-psychologicrvl specialist, 
and social worker — roles which are not common in schools^ At another college 
or university, the particular set o£ roles included for internship .would probably 
differ considerably. 
Conceptual jgat ion 

The basic conceptualization of these training programs remained essentially 
the same* Pveading consultants continued to be trained in terms of diagnosis and 
rer.'^diation. Social workers continued to be trained as case workers > gfoup 
■workers, and community workers. Social-psychological specialists continued to 
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h2 trained in [problem analysis and group process. Adult educators continued to 
be traintvj in the processes of surveying needs, defining resources, and develop- 
ing programs. In none of these training programs were the basic conceptual 
structuves of the field replaced by a division of central city and non-central 
city training. A near exception to this statement is the adult education program. 
Vfhcn the Ford Program was initiated, the adult education program was organized 
only for the. training of doctoral candid.ates primarily, for placement in higher 
education positions; the program wa-s not geared for practitioners and did not 
offer the Master's degree. In direct response to the Ford Training and Placement 
Program, the adult education program x>;as revised to offer a Master's degree for 
practitioners, and the trainees who entered this Master's degree program were 
usually planning to join a Pord cadre. This program, then, was devised specifi- 
cally to deal V7ith the training of practitioners of adult education in the 
Chicago urban setting and was a major departure from the mission of the traditional 
adult education program. 

Special Courses 
-'^ ■ 

Instead of changing tha basic conceptualization of the training program for 
one based on central city/other dichotomy, each of these training programs 
formally incorporated the goals of the Ford Program in several ways. 

They accepted specially developed courses which were de^•eloped and superviired 
under the joint authority of the Ford program and the training program. Two such 
courses were standard. One was for the analysis of group life and group develop- 
ment that took place in the cadres. The second was for the development of 
materials and procedures for working with the specific problems and tasks that 
the individual intern felt were important to him in working in his internship. 
Ev-ei-y training program was willing to include these two courses as parts of the 
training program. And each of the professors of each of the training programs 
v/:;o willing to adapt these courses to be mutually beneficial to the Ford Program 

ERIC 
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and to the specialist <;raining program. As a consequence oE this willingness, 
trainees often v/orked with both Ford staff people and specialist training 
processors on the developiuent of ideas for these courses. That is, the advisory 
and credit system for these courses v;as often a mutual responsibility of program 
staff and specialist training program professors. 
Availability of Options 

A second important factor in these specialist programs' responsiveness was 
the kinds of options that students have available to them in determining their 
own client focus. In every training program there x^ere 'major ways in which 
students could specialize their work by focusing on the cfntral city--the 
selection of subject matcer for papers to be w"»-itten, the choice of topics witrhxn 
required seminars, the type of client selected for student practice expO-xence, 
and the selection of unrequired course 5:i» 

This factor was particularly apparent in the newly for'T':.^ adult educ;ation 
program leading to the Master's degree. In this program, special seminars were 
added to give the students the opportunity to discuss the kinds of problems that 
they would face in the central city and the kinds of action that they could take 
to overcome these problems. Since this seminar was attended by both students in 
their internship and students who had not yet begun their internship, clearly 
the seminar had a practical focus and provided for realistic response to the 
training program. 
Speciricity of Role Definition 

Another factor which seems to have had a profound effect on the success of 
the specialized training v7as role definition. By role definition, I mean the 
definineness with v/hich the goals, the client grc up , the methods, the time line, 
i.nd the procedures of the role could be spelled out and accepted by the 
trai-aar, the trainee, and the school faculty. In this respect, only two of the 
tralnlfig programs experienced significant dif f iculty--the social-psychological 
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npecialists and the adait educators. All of the other training programs 
represented traditional roles that were well-known to all groups which were in 
touch with the role- -the trainers, the trainees, the Ford staff and the school 
staff. If a prospective intern went to a school to intetview, "nd the principal 
aiiked him what he did, the reply of "English teacher" or "second grade teacher" 
was something that both the principal and the prospective teacher thought that 
they could understand. Certainly, there could be additional questions and the 
exploration of just exactly v?hat that meant to the prospective intern. But the 
nature of the questions and the kinds of answers chat might be given are all 
oretty well predictable and the conversation is easy with at least the impression 
of communication about something that both parties know about. 

With the psychological specialists and the adult educators, this was not the 
case. Adult education is typically an activity that takes place in the evening 
where the adult educator trains adults who are interested in obtaining skills 
that they do not have--usually learning the language, learning to read, or 
studying for the citizenship examination. But in the Ford Program, these adult 
educators were to work as part of a cadre during the regular school day. W^at 
does that mean? All the rooms are already full; the adults are working. Wno 
will the adult educator work with? What will he do? Where can he have an 
office? Does he need a phone? What's it all going to be about? What can we 
call him so that he can draw his paycheck? The same was true for the social- 
psychological specialist; additionally, this role had the added impediment of 
being inappropriately compared to the role of psychologist, which is common in 
the schools , 

These two kinds of trainees, then, needed to be able to answer questions that 
wcro even irore specific than those that the train^^e in a traditional role would 
have to answer, because there was nothing that could be taken for granced. Yet 
irhese were exactly the trainees who had the fewest answers to give because. 
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since t\v^.y and th^ir trainers had had no experienoci with t\v^ role, they did not 
in fact know just exactly what the trainee would do or how he would go about it. 
These were questions that had to be answered from the practical experience of 
putting people in the school and finding out v;hat they could do and what v:ould be 
open to them. 

This is not to say that these training programs were undertaken lightly or 
without f orethoiight . The psychological specialist program was developed in 
response to -careful thought about the problems of institutional problem-solving 
and communication, and methods that could be used to overcome those problems and 
thereby improve the functioning of the institution. The adult education program 
was founded on a vast knowledge base that has accumulated over a long period of 
years concerning the methods whereby an adult educator can identify community 
needs and develop a program which will begin to meet those needs. In neither 
case were the programs empty concepts. They were well-founded. But they were 
untried. And in the trying of the ideas they were in the position of not being 
able to predict exactly the problems that would emerge or exactly the course of 
action that i^ould be the best respcnse to the problems that emerged. 

The trainees of these two programs, then, were the people most likely to be 
asked and least likely to be able to answer questions about their role. They had 
to face the difficulties of developing a definition of the role through the 
process of trying to fill that role-. 

At the same time, these programs., and these trainees were the ones who- were 
taking" the most risk and who were> in a sense, being most responsive to the 
program's call for focused preparation. Both were focusing their attention 
fipecifically on the development of expertise for the inner-city school. Both 
were trying to develop new roles to fill defined needs in inner-city schools » 
But the difficulty of this task resulted in th,e trainees' being less able to 
define exactly what it was that they were about than were the trainees in the 
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otWar'^rainin? programs, Tae fact that thcrse prop^rams had bean prirticularly 
r^^L5ponslVj^ to newly felt needs made them particularly susceptible to ambiguities 
ab'biit role definition, and consequently made their internship more trying. 



The other side of the same coin is best represented by the programs for 
training social workers. There arc three social worker training programs in the 
School of Social Service Administration at the University of Chicago--group social 
workers, case study social workers, and community social workers. The trainees 
in each of these programs can say very exactly what the distinctions are among 
the programs in both theory and practice. They know exactly the procedures they 
will use in "identifying a client group, treating that client group, and reporting 
on the results of their treatment. In addition, the position of social worker is 
legitimated by the Chicago Board of Education certification procedures. There are 
area and district supervisors, and the lines of authority for social workers are 
clear. 

Now in the- case of social workers, very little was done to change the training 
program to account for the notion of focused preparation. The training program, 
in this sense, was unresponsive to the needs of the Ford Program. But because 
the trainees were confident of themselves in terms of the definition of their 
role, they experienced lei?s difficulty in working in the cadres and in the cadre 
schools than did the trainees- in the social-psychological specialist and adult 
education programs. Much the same case can be ma;de for the reading specialist^; 
as has been made for the social workers, 
Super^/isory Personnel 

A third important factor in determining the success of the specialized training 
programs in adapting to the call for preparation focused on the problems of v.rban 
schools v;as the availability of supervisory personnel to help the trainees in 
adapting to their jobs. Again, tVie various prograins differed greatly in the 

of a.-; ■iist.:iace vrhich they gave their trainees during their internship, ooclal 
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v/ork'^r trainees were suppoi'ted by supervisors vho were full-time membarii of the 
professional staff of the School of Social Service Administration. These 
Liupcrvisors had close knowledge of the students jslnce they had worked with them 
a.d profeflsdrs during the trainees' academic program. The supervisors had a 
limited and well-defined load of students to supervise, and they were trained in 
the particular specialty of the trainee--e .g. , case work or group work. They 
visited their interns regularly, and held meetings with the trainee and the 
school principal to identify problems and dissatisfactions, and to develop methods 
of relieving them. 

The adult education trainees were supervised by a person specifically hired 
by the adult education program for this task. Although the person who fulfilled 
this task was familiar with the program generally, he was not a regular member 
of the full-time University staff. Consequently, his efforts were somewhat less 
powerful since he did not have the same status as the social worker supervisors. 
He did, however, work regularly, consistently, and personally with all the adult 
edu<tation trainees. 

'£lie reading specialists received no regular supervision, although they did 
seem to feel free to call on the help of their instructors when they ran into 
problems. 
Racial Awareness 

Focu-sed preparation was also influenced by the factor of racial awareness. 
Although the conceptual model of the program was focused only on deprived school 
communities, the fact was that every school that had a cadre was a Black school. 
The consequence of this fact was that awareness of the unique characteristics- 
of thf?. Black culture was particularly important to success in improving the 
education available in these schools. It was important that the trainers and 
trainees be aware of these factors and be prepared to take advantage of the 
opportunities the factors offered and be prepared to face and attempt to deal with 

- ERIC 
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the problems that these factors 5-ni^ht create for the codre and for the in- 
(J i V* i d u n 1 trainees. 

Tno more alert and owrare the traiuiiiiT programs were of these factors, 
the bettor they would be able to focus the preparation. One measure of their 
awareness v;as their attempt to recruit Black Students. 

Table ffl below shows the percentage of Blacks in each special-list 
program for the two years prior to the program and for the four years during 
which the program- placed three cadres. 



TABLE 1 

PERCENTAGE BLACKS IN SPECIALIST TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Total 
Blacks 


Total 
Students 


%of 
Blacks 




Total 
Blacks 


Total 
Students 


%of 

Blacks 


Adult Educator 1 


71 


1.4 . 




11 


116 


9. 
















Reading specialist 0 


21 


0.0 




5 


17 


29. 4 


Social Psychological no 


prop^ram 






18 


41 


43. 9 


specialist 














Social Y/orker 19 


175 ' 


11. 0 




170 


700 




Program • 


- 2 years 


prior to 






4 years prior 


to 




FTPP 








FTPP 
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These figures suggest responsiveness of those progransj in two ways. First, 
the seeking out of Blajk stiadeats suggests a consciousness and sensitivity on 
the part of professors which must surely carry over into their conducting of 
their courses. Seco.id, Blacks in the trainins piog'rams becoine an internal 
source of pressure for the program to deal more fully and more adequately 
with the Black condition and central city problems. 

We have, then a series of factors which seem important in the responsive- 
ness of university training programs to the call of the Ford Program for. pre- 
paration focused on central city problems. Now we will apply them to the two 
proj^rams which furnished the majority fo the Interns - the, MAT- and MST. pro^rram 
AM) THE I\1ASTER OF SCIENCE IN TEACHING. < _ 

— ^ • t 

THE MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING PROGRAM 

This section follows the organization of the previous section — con- 
ceptualization, special courses, availability and use of options, specificity 
of role definition, supervisory personnel, and racial awareness as the major 
components of the responsiveness of training programs to the Ford Training and 
Placement Program. 

The programs in tie Graduate School of Education providing the pool from 
which the Foz'd Program chose interns were the Master of Science in Teaching 
(M.S.T. ) geared to train pre-service elementary school teachers and tht^ Master 
of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.) for the training pre-service secondary school 
teachers. The Ford Program's association with M.A.T. program is described 
in great detail because twice as many interns were drawn from the secondary 
teacher training areas as from the elementary. Th^ formation of two .high 
school cadres and only one elementary cadre each year accounts for this ratio. 
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Additionally, the r^I.A.T. px-ogrum was four to five times as larcje c\s the M.S.T. 

px"e-servic8 program which avera^jed about 20 students per year during the period 

1967 throuj^h 1972. How^iver, a brief discription ox the M.S.T. pre-servlre 

elementary training program will be given, for it provided the interns for 

the three elementary cadres and the one middle school cadre. 

The M.S.T. program featured a problem orientation, an emphasis on a strong 

liberal arts background and viewed the teacher as an instructional decision- 

maker* The degree sequence was built around a four quarter program requiring ten 

courses including theories of human behavior and curriculum design, language 

and reading, various methods course, classroom observations and student teaching. 

A master's paper "based on research and experimk^ntation relevant to teaching 

'^1 

in the elementary school, was the final component of the pre-service sequence. 

Students in the M.S.T. program were informed of the FTPP early in the year 
and invited to apply for cadre membership. Ford staff persons screened applica- 
nts and selected six to eight interns for the elementary cadre each year. 
Topically, the last quarter of the MST degree sequence was the summer quarter, 
so MST students were completing master's papers while participating in the six- 
week FTPP summer training program. 

Over the five years of Ford program operation, the focus of the MST 

program changed. For example, the "Announcements of the University of Chicago, 

Tiie Department of Education and The Graduate School of Education, 1963-69" 

published November 30, 1967 (Voluji\e I^VIII, No. 4) begins the description of 

the program with the following paragraph: 

This program of pre-service preparatic . or elementary teaching 
puts particular emphasis upon urban education, it is open to well-qual- 
ified college graduates, especially those whose study was in the liberal 
ax*ts, who have the capacity and motivation for serious graduate study and 
an interest in teaching in an urban elementary school (page 45. ) 

^"Announcements: The University of Chicago, The Department of Education, The 
Gx-aduate School of Education: 1971--73, "Volume LXXl, March 31, 1371, No. 3 p. 47. 

In the Announcements - 19S8-69" that sentence read, "relevant to teaching ia the 
urban elementary school.*- (p 46) 
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In nddition to changes in tho fnculty associated with the program, by rvlnrch of 
1971, the ''Announceiusnts" had no reference to urban education. 

In changing the emphasis from an urban oriented program to a more general 
one, the faculty involved noted that the recruitment of Black .students had been 
difficult and that white students in the program previously had difficulty in 
an inner-city school situation. Indeed, the FTPP discovered that the youn^ 
white female intern typically recruited from the MST program did not stay in 
inner-city teaching much beyond the internship year.^(See Chaper 9) But the 
Fori program staff also discovered that the experienced elementary school 
teachers in the cadre schools were eager for new knowledge and skills, benefited 
greatly from the curriculum work* and micro-teaching sessions during the summer 
training program ^and tended to take what they learned during the s\2imier back 
to their classrooms in the fall. It was the experienced teachers who solicited 
and welcomed university faculty visits to the school, requested their expertise 
and consultation and registered as Students At Large for additional course work 
during the year. This response from experienced teachers in addition to other 
factors prompted the director of the Ford Program to begin pressing for a degree 
program for experienced teachers beyond the very specialized two year reading 
consultant's program. V/hen in 1971, the Graduate School of Education did offer a 
general degree program for experienced teachers (the iMST-X Degree) eighteen 
of the FTPP experienced elementary school teachers of the total of 35 in the 
four cadres were accepted as degree candidates and completed their degrees 
during the 1971-73 period. Sixteen of the eighteen were Black. 

The responses of faculty members in the MST program to FTPP have been pos- 
itive and co-operative*. They we/e intensively involved in the planning, and 
operation of the siunmer training T^rogram and in the supervision of interns. 
Faculty members in the math and reading areas particularly were most generous 
in giving time to workshops at the cadre schools and in providing consultative- 
services to the school/community as well as individual teachers. The problem 
was that the pool of pre-service interns from which the Ford program dre^^i 
was young, white, female and highly mobile. Therefore, the intern component 
ol the elementary school cadres tended to marry movable husbands and/or have 
stationery babies. Some responded to family pressure to leave a ''dangerous'* 
inner city school for suburban security. Some interns just could not survive the 
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cultuvu b}iock, though Intellectually they may have understood the conflict, 

Vvnen the Ford Prog'ram began operation ( in 1968), the MAT pros^rain w^:-; in 
th-e initial atages of changing from a two year progrnm to a one year pro;,rora, 
TH© 'two year program had consisted of a year of academic work and a yea;:; of 
1/2 time paid internship, fully supervised by University professors, with the 
other 1/2 time spent in additional academic work, writing a Masters thesis, 
and preparation for teaching* The new program dropped the int^srnship, and 
concentrated the program into five quarters ( summer, academic year, sv\mm«r) 
so that- the academic standards were not decreased, and there was still time 
av'ailabl^^ for some student teaching.* 

The MAT program was conceptualized for liberal arts graduates without work 
in eductition. It included a full ?/Iasters program in the academic discipline 
a nd concentration on methods of teaching, with some work in education found- 
ations.' (The methods seminar is continuous over three quarters.) It is sub- 
divided by academic disciplines with each subunit being governed by a group 
including the MAT professor in that discipline and representatives from that 
University department. This body determines the requirements within the 
dij$t:ipiine, while the Ji!AT professors — both academic discipline specialists and 
foundations specialists-^-determine the education requirements. 

Fr'o^ii the inception the FTPP to the present, many changes have occurred 
in tae.AlAT program, and nearly all of them have been in the directions that were 
appropriate to the FTPP's call for focused preparation. V/hether or not the 
Ford Progi'am dan be considered causal to these changes is a question that we 
will return to briefly at the end of this section. But many changes did 
occur, .and the fact that they came from six different and relatively auto- 
nomotis governing bodies which e:j:tend.ed into many departments of the Universit}' 
su.'jgosts once again that these changes were autonomous responses rather than 
f orchid jr.esponses. 
Concept uailzatlon 

While the basic conceptualisation of the MAT program — intense subject area 
concentration, strong methods emphasis, and work in foundations of education- 
did not change, the changes within this framework have been so major as to make 
the px^uf^:raro extremely different from its configuration in 1968. 

■?rv<^^'r^: was a decrease in the subject area concentration in some of the 
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subject ini'tLoi' areas, * This was n direct x'csuit of tho Ford Pro^ran, siuov: 
the addition of the t%vo courses especially formulated for the program v/oul:! mai^e 
an impossiblo course load leading to the degree. Take, for exainple, tin; secor.d- 
ary tt^acher trainin^j proj^ram for the training of teachers of English. B^'fore the 
Pord Traiuin'j and Pli-cement Program appeared on tho scene, students in the English 
MAT' program were required to take at lea$t six courses in the department of 
English, three reqLuired courses in the Graduate School of Education, the Masters 
cpmprehensive examinations in English, and the Masters paper under the joint 
supGi'vision of the English Education professor and one English Professor. To reduce 
the requirements in Education required the approval of the Graduate School of 
Education. Reasonably, both of these groups v^ere hesitant to-do so. In the 
ficlji of English, these students were already getting" less, course work than reg- 
ular MA candidates. In education, they were trying to attain a reasonable degree 
of efficiency in teaching in the one year of a Masters degree program with students 
who had had liberal arts undergraduate educations without any specialization in 
education. Thus both faculty groups were feeling severely constrained by the 
number of courses available to them even before the Ford Program appeared on the 
scene. In response to this problem, some of the subject matter area governitig 
bodies were willing to reduce the number of subject matter courses required so 
that Ford students could fit the specialized courses into their programs. Anyone 
who has worked at the interface between education programs and subject matter 
departments knows that this kind of change is a major accomplishment, and shows an 
unusual degree of retiponsiveness on the part of subject area people. 

Another major change was the introduction of an entirely new degree program for 
experienced teachers* This degree program required only six courses in the subject- 
matter area of concentration, and allowed the student to jevote the other three 
courses required for the degree to a second area of concentration in education (e,g.,. 
inner-city sociology, administration), Only one u-'^t^ods - course is- required in this 
degree program. Here,, then, was a real change in conceptualization that allowed 
the student to formulate an emphasis on central city education. 

The third change in conceptualization of the IrlAT program was the change of emphasis 
that occurred in the methods work of the subject matter areas, particularly in 
th^i methods courses. In the social studies and history methods courses there 
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\var. n greater emphasis on ths role of Black Americans and the study of mis- 

r'jpros'intation nnd racism in secondary school text books. In English there 

V'*'.-; n(?J-it lonal emphasis on developing Black studies curriculum and the .^tudy 

oC niack aitthors as there was emphasis on reading problems of di sadvantar^ed yoiir.^- 

a*t.<*rs. In mathematics^ the us^ of manipulati ves bectime a more important part 

of the methods approach., 

Sp^.cial cai: c\ses 

The changes in the subject area requirements of the MAT program, and the 
development ox the nev/ degree program for experienced teachers both allowed 
for the inclusion of special ccAU^ses in inner-city education, including those 
specifically designed for the Ford Training and Placement Program. 
Avai lability of Options 

One aspect of the ?yIAT program is a mini-course component. Persons are 
asked to submit plans for a mini-^course on any subject defining the objectives, 
materials^ methods, and number of hours. All the plans submitted are evaluated 
an-d then offered. The students in the program must take a total number of hours 
of these "elective" mini-courses to add up to a full course of credit. This 
arrangement obviously offers great program flexibility and various members of 
the Ford Program staff offered special mini-courses on aspects of teaching in 
the inner-city. This option allowed students to begin to explore problems of 
teaching. in the inner-city if they were of such a mind. 

Tiitt student teaching conponent of the program also offers a variety of 
opportunities to the students. In most subject matter areas, the students 
atud<?nt-teach twice during their year of graduate study. Since the students 
can opt to do their student teaching in the kind of setting that they arc 
interorited in f{>r a career, it is possible in this aspect of the program for 
a studfmt to gain some * experience v/orking with innei'-city pupils. Also, 
the methods, instruction offered considerable freedom for students to choose the 
kind of emphasis they wished in developing materials and teaching techniques. 
V/ith the addition of experienced teachers to these courses, additional interaction 
betvveen experienced and inexperienced was possible. Also, the experior :ed 
teachers were a force for the consideration of practical problems of teacliing 
in the inner-city schools of Chicago, and bro\ight to the methods course a 
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grtsater jnyhosis on inner-city curriculun. 

FiTinlly, the pi'OTram requires a Masters paper which has considern •>lcj 
jf legibility built into it. Tlie student may opt to make the paper an investi-- 
gattiou of a problem in his subject matter area or a more general problem of 
teaching. He may focus on the theoretical or the practical. He may also deal 
with the problems of teachin;^- in the inner-city. Consequently, in this op:ion 
also students have the opportunity to explore a problem which is focused" on the 
inner-city. 

In all three of these components of the program, sirudents in the second- 
ary teacher education program have the opportunity to focus. their preparation 
on the particular kind of school in which they wish to teach — whether ±t be 
iuiier-city, suburban, rural, or what have you. 
Specificity of Role Definition 

Since the role of science teacher, art teacher, etc, are traditional roles 
in the schools with a defined client group, a def place to work, defined 

methods, etc. , these teacher trainees e:cperienced little difficulty with role 
definition in" their work. 

The 'previous discussion of this concept of role definition has im;jlied an 
interesting distinction between traditionally defined roles and new roles. V.'hen 
i*oles are well defined, the task of the intern is much le.^j difficult b'i^cause 
he can have con.'idence in knov/ing what to do. But if he already knows what to d< 
this implies that there are no problems that he must face in re-defininj^ 
his role. It is possible, then, that the intern whose role is well defined is 
gaining his confidence and ability to oper:;ij:e. with relatively little diff- 
iculty at the expense of considering and doing something about Che inadequaci^^s 
of the way the role functions* ..If we perform in the traditional v/ays, we may be 
overlooking the real problems and be; i.n fact, contributing to them, -If 
we operate in innovative ways, the task is much more difficult, and we have no 
guarantee that the difficulty will be offset by solution of problems. Either 
course — woll defined specific roles or ill-defined vague roles — then, has ic:-; 
adva :\ tage;! aad difficulties. 
S ^ tp e r viso ry personnel 

Since the program was undergoing a change from a two year program which 
ir.cludea ou'j year for half time supervir^od intern teaching to a one year program 
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did. not include an internship, tUe program was movinof in exactly the opposite 
.djrrv'v;tion from the Ford Program's need for a supervised internship. Needless 
't<1- svy^ these two conflicting directions created problems. Thfe call for super- 
'*^i-:it/c\ JLnternship beinj^ made by the Pord Training and Placement Program was a 
v(lt5riaiirii for time and enerq:y beyond the definition of the roles of the education 
professors, just at a time when their energies were strongly devoted to the 
•revision of their own programs to accomplish in five quarters what they had 
previously had seven quarters to do. 

The professors' response to this demand .was heartening in that all of them 
der^oted much time and energy to the supervision of Ford interns when 'this super- 
vision was not a part of their program. But they also requested assistance in this 
.ta{?k/ The Ford Proi^rafn provided this assistance in the form of monies to support 
additional supervisory personnel, who were then used by the professors to fill 
in the gaps that they were not able to take care of themselves. In different 
subject matter programs this assistance took different forms. For example, in 
4)tr>tory, the assistant became an integral part of the entire program assisting 
in all areas of the professor's work—teaching methods, advising students, and 
-xH^<3cting IWT thesis as well as supervising Ford interns. In mathematics, the 
^assi^tant devoted full time to work in the schools where Ford had cadres, assisting 
the entire department of mathematics in its teaching and curriculum development, 
buf. did not participate in other areas of the program. 
Uncial Awareness 

^he same pattern of change is evident in the MAT program (Table #2) as 
iti the other program (Table #1, p. 13-14) in terms of racial balance. As with 
.;the other programs, this increase in Black students is evidence of a consciousness 
auM 7SBn«5itivity on the part of the program staff, and the Bin ck students' became aii 
internal source of pressure for more adequate attention to the Black condition and 
central city problems. 

TABLE 2 . 

PERCENTAGE OF BLACK STUDENTS IN THE MAT PROGRA?.! 
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Ctn -Mo r'-jrd TraitiiUK and Plocemeat Program be coui?idered the cause of the 
roT5poasiveu<-;«:i o£ thejs.e training pro^^rams to the special needs of students '^>.o 
will be workiuj^ in the inner-city schools? Certainly as on internal stimuiu^j^ 
the Ford Training and Placement Progra:ji was the cause of change within the 
Education complex of the University of Chicago. But there were mav^.y external 
factors which were probably also causal. For example, at the time when the pro- 
j*rnin was formulated, Martin Luther King, Jr. was alive, and the civil ri^iits 
movenent was reaching toward its peak. Tliere was considera':)le federal nojiey 
available for improvement of education within the inner-city schools of lavge 
metropolitan areas. In the field of education/, improvement of inner-city 
education was the thing to do ( just as competancy and performance based teacher 
education was the thing to c'o in 1972 and 1973). The University of Chicago 
was being called upon by community groups and by its student body to be more 
"relevant" — to be. more responsive to the needs of the urban community in which 
it is Incatod. So there were many sources of pressure and many reasons for being, 
more sensitive to the problems of urban education' in the early days of the 
Ford Program. Within this framework, the Ford Training and Placeir.eat. Program 
was a manifestation of these concerns. As it was manifest, it became a further 
cau5;e to greater responsiveness. But many of the things which changed within 
the training programs may have liappened even if the Ford Program had not been 
in existence. 

One bit of evidence supports this conclusion* The Ford Program was housed 
in the education complex and clearly exerted influence upon that complex. But 
its influence upon the School of Social Service Administration v;as minimal. 
Although over the course of the program there were at least six SSA professors 
nlo^:ely related to the Ford Program, none of them weru in positions which had 
a significant effect upon- student recruitment efforts* Yet note that in Table 
#1 SSA shows the same increase in percentage of Black students as do- those 
programs which were housed in the education complex. 

It seems, then, that the appropriate logic is that there were a variety 
of con^^iitioiis prevalent throughout our country at the time of the Ford Program's 
inception and follov;ing that led post secondary educational institutions to be 
re.spousive to the problems of the inner--city. That responsiveness :'nanifested 
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it:vjir, at loatJt in part, in the Ford Trainins £incl Placement Program. Once 
r^rjiil I'ec^t, tKc Ford Projjran became in turn a further force to cause greater 
reapoiisiven to the problomi^ of urban education. 

In rt'sponse to these forces^ the training programs which trained the students 
^aUo beca3i\e interns in the Ford Program were responsive to the call for prep- 
aration focused on the problems of tho inner-city. Although these responsys 
were q,uite varied from pro^jram to program, this section has developed a set 
of characterifjtics which seem to be particularly important in looking at that 
responsiveness. There has been no atterrpc to evaluate any program, since such 
a tasrk is far beyond the aim of this monograph and the expertise of the ;.vri ter.. 
But .it seem possible, from the argument developed, to know what to encour^ige 
to help traditional training programs to be res'vonsive to a new condition. 

1. The College or University should be searched for programs which bear on 
the goals of training. The faculties of these related programs should 

be encouraged to become familiar with the conceptualization of the program 
and to join in the executive "administration of the program. 

2. University training programs which are willing to participate in the special 
effort should be encouraged to revise their basic conceptualization to 
focus it specifically on the target population. They should be encouraged 
to loosen their requirements as much as possible to allow for the special- 
ization necessary for* the training program. 

3. They should be encouraged to develop special courses in collaboration with the 
pirogram staff, courses which would be an integral part of both the special- 
ist training program and the cadre program, and they should share in the 
development, teaching, and evaluation of the courses. 

4. They should be encourage to guide students in the options available wl^;hin 
their courses, and to increase the number and kind of those options. 

5. They should spend considerable time working with the program staff and their 
stude.nts on the delimma of role definition — the value of clear definition 
and its attendant confidence, and the advantage of willingness to change 
role definition to fit the circumstances. 

5. They should be supported in their efforts to provide high quality, regular, 

intensive supervision in the field. 
7. Tc.^y should be encoui^agcd to learn about and respond to the unique charact- 

drlstics of the population ^vhich the cadre proi^ram serves. 
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Sl'AO!^ II: CADRE THAINING AND COORDINATED PREPARATION 

The second of the three major stages of training took place in the summer 
following! tho academic training and prior to the internship. 

For cndre training, the Ford Training and Placement Program staff developed 
J» specialized program which focused on the goals ot coordinated preparation 
and group development. This program was an intense six week summer program that 
iiritnediately followed the intern's year of academic study- Since the program 
evolved over the four sunraers that the program was in operation, and since that 
evolution included some rather disasterous mistakes, this section will first 
deal briefly with the history of the development of the Siiinmer training program. 
Following the brief historical account, is ra.ther complete detailing of the 
summer program as it occurred during the last summer of full operation of the 
program. Finally, there is an evaluation of the weaknesses anci strengths 
of the summer program, and recommendations for replication. 

We can summarizei and foreshadow the development of the summer t-^aining 
program with Table #3 below. The scale represents the division of the acitiv- 
ities of each summer program, with a unit in the scale having the value of 1/2 
a week in the summer program. Consequently, each summer program has a total 
value of 12 since each of the summer programs was six weeks in length. Over 
the course of the four summer programs, there was great change in the nature 
of the activities and in the titles that were given the. Consequently the 
table is only zi rough generalisation of what was going on. It serves only the 
purpose of a general introduction the development of the summer training program. 
The most general statement that emerges is that wor^ at role skills and curricxUum 
s^rodually deeroased while work on the cadre group process increased. The cross- 
role training was overlooked until the final summer program during which it. became 
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a Kui.jor part of thf) pro^rnm* The Black experience played a major role in the 
surnner program until the last siD^er during v/hich it was considerjibly reduced 
in emphasis. The final summer pro{2:ram emphasized cadre p^roup process rnd 
<T03s r'olc training;;' rather tarn large scale Black community involvemeni: , and 
curriculum and role improvement. 
HISTORY OF THE SUMMEIt TRAINING PROGRAM 
S uinmei' , 1963 

The first summer training program was divided into two major sections — the 
cross rol.e seminar and curriculum — which became the titles for the two special 
courses that were offered by the Ford program throughout its life. The cross 
role seminar was held durinf^ the first two and one half days of each week and 
included four mpjor components — microteaching, the saturation study, study of 
roles, and cadre meetin?!:. The niicro-teaohin,'^ ■ segment was held at one of the 
cadre schools, and the sessions were done with students from that school and 
elementary students from the same neij^hborhood. The saturation study was designed 
to develop a close workinij knowledr^e of the nature of the community on the part of 
cadre members. They were to out into the community to discover the nature of 
problems there and to become familiar with the organizations and agencies that 
were operating in the community. A large nnmber of commiuiity persons partici- 
pated with the cadre to accomplish this task ( approximately seven adults and 
four students were included in the "extended'* cadre). The seminars were Uoeci either 
for meetings of the cadres under the direction of the trainer for each group, or 
v/^re us-'-^d for specific inputs planned by the cross-role committee. 

The curriculum component of the program had two major subdivisions. First, 
the entire group (including all three extended cadres and the University metho.ds 
professors) met to discuss the problems of teaching and curriculum development 
in the inner city. Second, groups .met according to subject matter (at the second- 
ary level) or grade level (for the elementary cadre)' to develop curriculum for the 
ensuing year. 

The major portion of the first week of the six week program was devoted to in- 
troducing the various kinds of activities that v;ould take place throughout the summer 
The entire last week of th^ program was devoted to sessions on evaluation o-^* the sum- 
ner pro.vrrrjri. Consen uently, nearly two weeks of the total of six were not used for 
instruction.. j 

A host of factors workr'd to decr*=*ase the ef f rcti veness pf this summer 
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trivitling program. At the nost goueral level, the fact that the entire orfcani- 
zaMon v;a3 new nssxit that evex'yonc ht^d to learn as he was doing just how to do. 
This ic^Cwor mitigated against effective training within each specific subdivision 
of the '^ro^i^cam and at the level of coordination among the various subdivisions 
or the program. Since the program was striving for a high level of involveruent 
from widely diverse groups, the problems of putting the whole thing to^^ether txs 
an effective program became almost overwhelming. Also, there was a failure 
to centralize responsibility by making individuals responsible for particular 
program segments and that group of individuals respnsible to some one person 
for the overall coordination of the program. For example, there were four active 
committees operating at this time — the executive committee^ the cross role 
committee, the curriculum con^mittee, and the evaluation committee. "On one 
occasion, three of these committees had meetinggat exactly the same time, 
without knowledge of the meetings of the other groups. These failures of general 
organization and coordination of responsibilities exacerbated the problems that 
arose within each of the segments of the summer program. 

Those sections of the summer program were strongest in which the individuals 
iu charge had a clear sense of direction and purpose from prior experience 
with the same kinds of training activities. 

Micro teaching was directed by one of the originators of the concept. 
Hence, it was well planned and able to operate in the kind of concise manner that 
gives confidence and satisfaction to students and teacher alike. Unfortunately, 
an adequate micro-teaching clinic depends upon very close scheduling. But students 
sometimes idled to show up, teachers sometimes fai.led to show up, and equipment 
occasionally broke down ( and there was no extra equipment.), So these sessions 
were in part frustrated by these kinds of administrative problems. 

The cadre trainers knew what they were about because ox their previous 
training and experience with group sensitivity training. But again, they were 
at least partly frttstrated by being at the scheduling whim of the c.ros£*-role, 
committee. The committee used cadre meetings essentially as filler for the 
time periods in which the committee did not have activities planned for the 
cadre g3co ups. This meant that the group trainers could not rely on a regular 
schedule, and they might bo called upon to fill a time period for which they 
were not prepared, or might be called upon to give up a time period that had 
not only prepared for themselves, but had also gotten the cadre **up**? for. Also, 



thc-re were personnel problems. One of the trainers v;as the director of the 
pro:-;ram; this led to confusion about his role nnd confusion about the kinds of 
interactions thnt wero nppropriato between himself nnd the cadtc. A s'*cond trnincr 
was not available until the third week of the pron:ram, so in this c^idre there 
v/p,s a change in personnel that was disruptive. The third trainer was a univ- 
ersity professor, and this again caused problems of role clarity. 

The subject matter curriculum sessions were also in the hands of hi!^hly 
experienced people — the methods professors. Since. their sessions were with 
a small i^roup of people, many of whom they had known before, they were much 
better able to adapt to scheduling difficulties, and continue to develop in a 
more informal atmosphere of a small intimate group. Nevertheless, they were 
also disadvantaged by schedule intrusions from the other segments of the program. 

The above segments — micro teaching, cadre training, and subject matter 
curriculum development — were the ones for which the trainers were best 
prepared, and even they had seri6us difficulties. The other three segments — cross- 
role seminars, saturation study, and curriculum seminars — were even 
more difficult. 

The cross-role seminars were directed by a committee which was unable to 
set specific goals and plan a program to Jiveet^ those goals before the sumn.er program 
started. The consequences was an ad hoc program which was directed to rf spending 
to problems that developed as the summer program evolved, or isolated s^'^ssions 
directed by individuals v;ho were willing to present ideas that came from their 
specific interests. There was very little continuity to the program. 

The saturation study and the curj::iculum seminars were both victims of the 
hostility and conflict that . developed betv;een community persons and other program 
participants. The atmos^jhere was one of recrimination and def ensi veness whir.h 
no one knev/ hov^ to turn in directly and immediately productive directions. 
The result was not an immediate and positive response in terms of developing 
curriculum or developing understanding between program participants and community 
representatives. Instead, the result was withdrawal on the part of both sides 
and a failure to make direct improvements in the understanding of educators 
and the education of children. 

All in all, t b.e pr ogr a was d i s n s t e r ou s . 1 1 no t onl y failed in i t s j. mrn.i.- - 
diatc roals of inprov-ing the traininv of educators. It also resulted in an 
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atmosphere o* frustration, attitudes of hostility, and the withdrawal of p-^ople 
from cooperation wi th the program, university people, conununity people, and trainees, 
■alike.. It did damage to the spirit of cooperation that was necessary to the 
success of the program, and created difficulties in relationships, that took a^ 
long period of time to mend. 

V/ithin this rather dismal general atmosphere, there v/ere, of r'^urse, in- 
dividuals and groups who were able to accomplish much. 

And in addition, the atmoshphere itself, though depressing and frustrating, 
may have been a necessary and valuable first step in the development of the 
program. Recall that this program occurred in the summer of 1968 in Chicago, 
Martin Luther King Jr. had been assassinated the previous spring. There had 
been riots in several cities, and the mayor of Chicago had issued a directive 
to "shoot on sight". That sujraner witnessed the trauma of the Democratic convention 
riots. The atmosphere was stbrmy, and the s\unmer training pro^*ram reflected 
many of the concerns that were being voiced at a national level in actions and 
reactions that were much more difficult than, the frustrations of a small teacher 
training program. 

Forces as powerful as the ones loosed by, or represented by, the dramatic 
and traumatic events that were taking plc^ .e within our country at the time were 
having there effect upon the summer training program. It is difficult to tell 
if, in the long run^the results were constructive or destructive. But they 
did have their effect. 

Change is always difficult. In retrospect, it seems obvious that trying 
entirely new modes of training, inviting participation of remarkably different 
groups of p-eople would be a process fraught v/ith difficulty and subject to 
considerable searching of wrong directions before it could stabalize in direct- 
ions that are obviously and directly productive. - Asking these individuals to co- 
operate on tasks involving curriculum revision and change was bound to produce ten- 
sion and create personal and professional conflicts. But the idea of change it- 
self was relatively new. At the time of the first summer program, the partici- 
pants did not even have the experience of the difficulty of the unexplored, 
and were not prepared to face with equanimity or, at least, f orebearance, the 
difficulties of the processes. V/hat, then, in retrospect may have been a nece- 
ssary muddling in unknown waters was at the time an unanticipated and unaccept- 
able lack of inuediate accomplishment, \yhat may have been a necessary stage 
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in evolution Ox new ideas v/a^; viewed at the time as, essentially, a disaster. 
{iiunnK-i r, 1069 

The general atmosphere of the country -did not change greatly during th^ 
i958-19G9 school yearj neither did the at^nosphore of the Ford Training and 
Plncement Program. Community persons continued to be hostile toward university 
people, school personnel were hostile toward cadre members, and the program 
continued to have a diffuseness and lack of direction with many committees 
making suggestions in many directions, but much of the labor not getting done. 
In the spring of 1969 the prograra director resigned and an .acting director 
was appointed. (For a more detailed explanation and analysis of this set of 

events see Chapter 4 PP. through ). At this point in time, school 

communities were not only hostile toward the university; they were leary speci- 
fically of the Ford Training and Placement Program* Also, many students were 
suspicious of the program and were not willing to make a commitment to it 
by becoming interns. As the summer 1969 approached, then, the program 
was being operated by an acting director, schools were not willing to participate, 
and students were not willing to become members of cadres. 

Because of these circumstance, the 1969 summer program began with the 
following unusual circumstances. One high school cadre was made up entirely 
of Blacks. The second high school cadre did not yet have a school to go to; 
consequently it was made up only of interns. A new program director had just 
been chosen but was not yet employed. Each cadre v;as to have a cadre liaison , 
but only the elementary liaison had been chosen; the two high school cadre 
liaisons had not yet been selected. Only two members of the Ford staff had 
pax'ticipated in the previous summer program. 

Tiie program was planned by the Ford Program staff and the coordinating 
committee (see Chapter 3) and a particular individual was responsible for each 
segment, so that much of the problems of responsibility and coordination that 
had existed in the previour^ program were overcome. 

Tae program was divided into five major segments: In"The Learner and 
Society" a series of lectures and discussions dealt \vith the nature of students 
in urban schools, the nature of their heritage, and the natiire of the social 
syatcm of the city, the school system, and the school. A skills segment pi^e- 
sented particular skills to teachers and had them develop those skills by pract- 
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-ice, A prnctlcimi afforded the opportunity to practice skills from the skill 
S0i;;c5ion i:z a era teaching.? format. Curriculum development was again pursued 
undor the rlirectlon of the methods professors. Finally, in the segment called 
cadre planning, the cadres bef^an to plan thoir activities fcr the coming schocl year. 

At the beginning of the summer program, the participants were given the 
follov/ing description of the summer program. 
JUST EXACTLY mU^T DOES A CADRE DO? 

1. It provides a forum for its members to help each other with both moral 
and practicfctl support. Hero's an example: 

An English teacher says, " My fifth period essentials are really a 
mix^d group. Some are conscientious students but just slow to learn. Some 
are reaTLly bright but they just sit and don't do anything or they sleep. Some 
can't sit still; they seem to have real emotional problems. I don't know what 
to do with them." A counsellor asks for the names of some of the kids and 
works with the teacher on those cases. A science teacher mentions how he has 
succeeded with those same kids. The principal visits and points out the 
many f^ood things the teacher is already doin??. The cadre liaison works with 
the department head and the University coordinator to suggest curricular 
material that might be helpful. The librarian interviews three of the students 
and gets them involved in reading programs. 

2. V/hen the members of the cadre are comfortable v/ith each other and confident 
that they can work well together, they begin to develop projects. For example, 
out of the illustration above might come an English cui'riculum project involving 
the entire English department* After discussing the problem, members of the 
cadre might ask other staff members to join them in a study of the problem of 
regular attendance. The cadre might develop a proposal for a mini-grant for a 
summer school for essentials students. 

3. As the cadre reaches out to involve other members of the staff, they per- 
form services to the entire professional staff. 

HOW DOES TRIE S^ffiR PROGRAM FIT IN? 

In reviewing what's been said above, you might pick out three important ways 
that the program will help each professional educator become more successful: 
by creating greater understanding of the particular setting in which he works. 
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by inprovin^v; tlie individual's skills, and by ci'-jating a group whose members 
can help each other. The summer program is designed to reach these objective 
in the following ways: 

1. UNDI;RST/\NDING the setting The Learner and the System . 

Black history and Black culture provide a broad general background. Systems 
analysis shows how the educational system fits with other systems and how 
the ports of the educational system fit together. Educational psychology 
suggest ways the individual learner should be dealt with in this context 
of the culture and the system. This section of the summer program narrows 
from the culture tro the individual learner so that you can plan more intell- 
igently* 

2. UrrPROVING SKILLS — Curriculum 

Working as a subject matter or grade level group, you will be able to discuss 
major questions about how curriculum should be structured and what the best 
trends are in your area, and you should be able to develop particular 
cT-u-riculum materials to use Avith students next year. This section should 
grow from the knowledge you have developed in the section on the learner 
and the system. 

3. IMPROVING SKILLS — Skills instruction and micro-teaching 

Skills instruction will present information on a variety of approaches 
to classroom planning that you will use to develop lesson plans which you 
vv'ill try out with students - 

Micro-teaching will give you an opportunity to practice important teaching 
skills with students so that you can improve your instructional techniques. 
Both of these should fit with the knowledge and plans that you have developed 
in the section .on the learner and the section, on curriculum. This section 
should help you put together the knowledge, the plans, and develop the skills 
to apply the knowledge and the plans. 

4. CHEATING A GUOUP — Cadre planning 

The 'group will get to know ei^ch ether, discuss how the information and skills 
developed in the other sections are applicable to their school, learn about 
tha particular probl<^ms of their school, and begin to plan their activities 
for the coming year. Since each cadre will have different problems, the 
nornings of the last week of the program have been left open for the cadros 
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to plan tn 1:hc way that will be most beneficial to them. 
Co^n p:iz*iso n 

The 1059 summer program was a retrenchment and a retreat from the trauma- 
tic: experieiices of the previous siumaer. The "saturation study" which had hp.en 
envisioned as an action oriented field study of the natiure of the com^nunity 
was replaced by " the learner and society" which was a classroom based series 
of lectures and discussions by experts, one at a time. The cixrriculum seminars 
which had been open forums including a large number of students and adults 
from the co»nmunity were given up, and the curriculum work focused on the teachers 
working only with each other and the university professors on the development 
of curriculum materials for the coming year. Cross rol=e training was replaced 
by the skills se^^ment which focused on the individual teacher in the classroom 
rather than the interaction of groups across roles in the school setting. 
Micro teaching remained but took place at the University rather than in one of 
the neighboring schools. Cadre meetings, which had been essentially filler 
the previous summer, became a regularly scheduled part of the program. 

This retrenchment was valuable in that it allowed for the semblance of 
order, direction, and achievement that were important in light of the frustra- 
tion that had resulted from the previous summer program. Also, in a minor 
way, the emphasis on cadre planning began to move the training toward the 
specifics of the people in training and their working together. V/ith the 
inclusion of the role of liaison, and with the selection of trainers who 
stayed with program for three years, this segment became the basis for more 
and more sophisticates! and responsible work with the development of the cadres 
that took place in the following summers. 

But the retrenchment was p,1so a disappointment in that it gave up training 
thrusts that were basic to the conceptualization of the program. The with- 
drawal vis a vis community certainly reduced the aspect of "focused preparation" 
and the withdrawal of the cross role training segment certainly reduced the 
aspect of "coordinated preparation." Grappling with the realities of training 
in a. very difficult social milieu and in areas new to the trainers was having 
mrj.jor effects on the shape of the program 
Summ c'r, 1970 

The 1.970 si:immer program followed the pattern that had been established 
in the 1969 summer program. But four minor changes became parts of the model 
for the suiTUTier program to come. 
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First, there was a pf;.t-iod of two days t?.ilcon nt the bef^innincc of the pro^rom 
to as carefully as possiible dofino the ^joals of the Ford Training and Place^ 
ment Progran, the goals of the snirnner program, and the expectations of the 
program for the participants. This segment was an ir.^portant step, in moving 
toward a definition of task that was shared by everyone an integration of 
activities; that made the suimaer training begin in real ways to take on the 
charactei'istics of n training pz'ogram. 

Second, the program held a three day residential retreat directed by the 
group process consultants. This retreat furthered the development of shared 
objectives and integrated activities. It also- introduced the participants 
to the problems that would confront them. . One. of those problems was the racial 
issue. The second was the problem of any group working together as a group. 

Third, the "learner in the social system" specifically addressed the 
problem of developing a model of the kinds of characteristics that could be 
expected of the students in the cadre schools. While this issue had been on 
the fringes of conscious planning in the previous summer programs, the direct 
attempt to develop a model was a step that had not occurred previously and 
did not occur again in the following summer program. We will return to this 
issue of developing a model at a later point in this chapter. 

The fourth change was the introduction of research and evaluation activ- 
ities directed specifically at the evaluation of the summer program. Such 
instrumentation and reporting was extensive, and it was on the basis of the 
reports that issued from this effort that the final summer program of 1971 
was changed extensively from the model that had prevailed in 1969 and 1970. 

Otherwise, the pror^ram was essentially the same as it had been the 
previous year. Tlie major segments were titled "The leai'ner in the social system". 
"Cadre Planning, ""microteaching", and "curriculum development." 
Summer , 1971 

The 1971 program relied heavily on the research and evaluation reports of the 
previ'ous summer to make major revisions of the nature of instruction. Also, the 
planiring was begun far in advance (during September of 1970) and wrs pursued 
as a major goal by the total staff of the Ford Program. Consequently, the 1971 program 
v.'Ds better adjusted to the conceptual model than previous suinmer programs had been; 
it was more carefully developed and fully planned for; 
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Const:. ;usa.tly, it is described in detail in the next section of this chapter. 
THE 3UM:/ir:K T i? ^MNING PROGRAiM 

The back;2^"o^^^ci out of \vhich the final summer program grew had been developed 
in the previous section. Now we turn to a d tailed account of this second major stage 
of training— -the summer training program. After giving a brief overview of the pro- 
gram, we will consider each of its parts in detail — Black perspectives, goals and 
process, crossrole training, competency, and group development. 
Overview 

In planning for the 1971 summer program, the Ford Training and Placement Program 

staff prepared a document which included the following statement. 

The summer program of the Ford Training and Placement Program, as the initial 
experience for training and placing teachers and role specialists in a parti- 
cular school, must be considered the most successful operation of those parti- 
cipants in the schools. As a training experience, it should prepare paz^tici- 
pants to function selectively in cadres (work gr6ups)when they are placed in 
the schools and give necessary support to neophytes, in addition to upgrading 
the competence of participants as they gain a better understanding of their role 
and others* roles and share that knowledge. 

Some continuing problems related to past summer programs have already been iden*- 
tified, but four are particularly apparent. 1) One of these is the failure of 
the program to spell out just what is involved in a particular role (norms and 
expectations, skills, knowledges). 2) Another problem is the failure of the 
program to address itself to the major problem involved in acquisition of rOles, 
vis-a-vis individual personalities, 3) Still another problem is the failure of 
the program to point out to participants thosr conditions in a social system 
which affect "discrepancies between the expectations of those who assume the 
role and the expectations of others concerned. . • . • **4) Finally, the program 
has failed to systematically hblp program participants take on their roles by 
recognition of distiiict roles, involvement of those roles in the development 
of the training program, utilization of these roles in the sumraer programs (with 
a view towards functioning similarly in an actual school setting), emphasizing 
these roles by allowing for intra-role exchanges apart from other roles, and 
further development of these roles, through the medium of the cadre, after the 
participants enter the actual school setting. 1 

Subgroups of staff were then established to detail the- plans for each of the 
major components of the program. When the subgroups had a tentative outline, they 
interviewed participants from previous summer programs and prospective participants. 
On the basis of the suggestions, they revised. Intermittently, each subgroup reported 
back to the total staff and again had their plans revised. Professors in the training 
programs also made sup^-gestions. 

1. " FTPP Staff Evaluation of Summer Programs", November, 1970, mimeo, p. 4. 
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The entire plan way put tocc^thcr in a packar^e and individuals were assigned 
rei^rponsibill ty for each segment. 

ThG final abstract for the program read as follows. 

The su:nnier profjram is designed to provide learrini^ experiences for 
participants v/hich will enable them to: 

1. better understand the /^oals of the program 

2. per ci eve Vae cadre as the operating mechanism of the program; 

3. better understand the various roles in the cadre and the resoarces of 
role incumbents. In fact, the central notion that pervades the entire 
summer program is that of cross-role training which involves explicating 
the various roles and understanding their interrelationships. 

The preliminary planning and scheduling was developed by the FTPP staff. 
Each staff member worked on the particular component(e. g. , experienced 
teacher) in which he had the most knowledge. \fe realize that our predict- 
ions of your interests and desires may be incorrect. Consequently, we ask 
you to make the revisions that you feel are appropriate in the coi^iponent 
for which you will be responsible. The process of revision and planning 
for your presentations will begin at the meeting on Saturday, June 19. 
Each participant will be a member of a group responsible for a component 
of the summer program which will explain the nature of the role, its pro- 
blems, the necessary competencies, and its relationship to the social 
system of the school and the cadre. Likewise, each participant will be 
responsible for the learnings presented by the other groups. The groups 
are : 

1. experienced teacher, 

2. intern, 

3. rolo specialist, 

4. community representative, 

5. administrator. 

In addition to the components which are the responsibility of participants, 
there ^re three other components of the program. The TTPP staff has planned 
the general orientation component which includes the two pro-summer meetings 
and the first two days of the summer program. The group process consultants 
have planned a retreat which will take the remainder of the first week 
of the summer program. The M'\T, MST, and other specialty advisors will 
plan in collaboration with participants the competency sessions which will 
focus on the development and improvement of curriculum and classroom 
competence. The schedule of the summer program will show you how these com- 
ponents will fit together. 

The sumjner training program was divided into five segments — Black perspectives, 
goals and process, cross-rolr: training, role competency, and group development. 
The chart below shows how they fit together.' See par^e 36 



1. ''The FTPP Summer Pro.^ram - lD7l", May, 1971, mxmeo, p. 1. 
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black Perspectives i 

The context of the program — its g6als and methods of operation — 
was developed from the time of the first contact between the school and the 
program. In general presentations to the staff, and in individual interviews 
with interested teachers, the Ford Profjrara emphasized what it expected to do 
and what it did not expect to do. But this process was continued formally 
after all of the participants had been chosen. People from the schools and 
from the traininij programs met each other in a series of meetings which were 
held prior to the summer program. In these meetings, the goals and methods 
of the program were reviewed, and participants were invited to change the structure 
of thG sanimar program and to be^in to plan for the segment of the sumiTier program 
that they would be responsible for. In these meetings, people were told clearly 
what the limitations of the program were and what the goals of the program 
were so that, after meeting they would have a final opportunity to withdraw 
or make a commitment. 

The context of this program is blacJ. The students bodies of participating 
schools are over 95% black, the majority of the experienced teachers are black; 
the majority of the staff is black; many of the Interns are black. The six-woek 
Fummer training program began with a segment devoted to "The Black Perspective." 
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In this se:^asut^ local authorities presetited tKoir views on the set oc problems 
ViVAt are unique to Black Americans today. This program segment had three 
major results. 

Firsts V/hites in the program had a vory powerful learning experience. They 
v?eto exposed — many for the first time — to first hand conta<;t with a perspective which 
was unfamiliar to them. They were often alarmed at the conditions which prevail; 
they were sometimes surprised with the perspective with which Blacks view the 
conditions; they were often shocked by the frustration and anger which accompany 
the perspectives; and they were consistently challenged by being vicAved as part 
of the problem rather than part of the scflution. This program segment took the 
fifst step in introducing V/hite cadre members, to the feelings and perspectives 
of the culture in which they would be working. 

Second, for all program participants, the segment assisted in concept- 
ualizing a most complex set of problems^ The benefit of articulate contemplative 
students of the Black condition was to provide a framework in wh:lch participants 
could formulate and iinderstand the problems. A set of principles, a diagram, 
a theoretical model, an exemplary incident, a poetic cry — all aided in deepening 
awareness, illuminating causes and consequence, increasing sensitivity, and gaining 
insight. The tools that were offered in this segment are ones that were referred 
to and used during the ensuing six weeks as individuals and cadres atte.-tipted to 
understand and begin to gain control over the situations in which they would work. 

Third, the "Black i^erspecti ve" reemphasized the need for self-direction and 
personal motivation in attacking problems. When Dr. Charles ilvurst. President of 
Malcom X College, had concluded a moving portrayal of the problems of Black 
education embedded in the racial problems of our entire* society, one of the program 
pnrticipants pleaded, **But Mr. Flurst, what can we do?" His answer was not in terms 
of federal finance or conceptual models or radical program. Rather his answer 
was in terms of individual integrity and coinmitment which gives the courage 
to persevere in the face of impossible circumstances.^ Models, principles, and 
perspectives are after all, only the beginning of solutions. The cadre approach 
puts its faith in people, and this program segment served to remphasize 
that faith. 

Formal presentations were only a small part of the program segment. Ideas 

1. see e.g. Charles G. Hurst, "Black Tocus," Daily Defender, Chicago, June 
17, 1970. 
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were also gathered from selected readings* But another important, aspect of this 
segment was the Interaction that iollowed from the ideas. Typically, this in- 
teraction happened in three se^^tings* First, participants questioned the 
speaker; often considerable detate developed in the process. Second, the cadres 
'mot separately to examine the implications of the ideas for their particular 
school comraimity. Here, the refc^rences become very specific* The nature 
of the religious influence on the community became what happens in the church 
across the street. Does the idea hold up in terras of the particulars of our 
setting? How must we. modify.. che ideas? \yhat insights do we gain from them? 
Third, the cadres met togcfther to evaluate the ideas presented and reported 
on. the specific uses to which they put the ideas. This entire interaction 
process helped to make the ideas more than abstract presentations. They became 
the basis for evaluating projects and courses of action proposed throughout the 
program. 

G oals and Process 

The group process consultants assumed primary responsibility for the second 
segment of the summer program. Staff and participants alike interacted in 
a workshop consisting of a series of task which illuminated group interaction 
process and established goals for individuals, cadres, and the total program, 
although the major emphasis was on cadre goals. The segment focused on four 
major aspects of a group working to reach goals — the problems, the resources, 
the interaction, and the goals. 

While this segment can be divided conceptually Into these four aspects, 
it should be emphasized that the instruction was not divided in this fashion* 
Instead, each activity was a .oDmplete process with a clear and valuable end, 
Thixt is, the instruction was divided into organic units each of which had its 
ov/n integrity. Perhaps the best way 'to illustrate this segment is by ex^iaples 
of the activities that were involved.. 

Individuals met in pairs to tell each other what their most pressing personal 
problems were in relation to the Ford Training and Placement Program. This process 
gave us a chance to verbalize our ')vm thoughts and feelings. The questioB we 
asked each othez' clarified — for ourselves and for the other. The tone v^as 
relaxed and nonthreatening* We were speaking quietly and listening intently. 
If vve had not been good listeners , we soon found it out. Each pair met with 
another pair, and we were asked to explain to the other pair our partner's 
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concerns. The clos-'.ng discussion of this activity cnlled on us to analys*? the 
process we had ju:-^t been throu«.^h. How wore our reports of each other's concerns 
inadequate? Why? \Vhat skills are needed to share problems? Why are personal 
concerns important? And in the process, we had mad^ a first step in defining 
problems and sotting goals. 

Cadres met as groups for the "NASA exercise'' an exercise to deternine prior- 
ities for equipment when stranded on the moon. Half the group observed while 
the other half worked throupjh the problem. Althoui^h a bit fanciful, the exercise 
created very strong interest, and the i^roup's strug^jle to make decisions ill- 
uminated many problems in group process. The observers pointed out charact- 
eristics of the problem-solving group: some people's reticence^ other * s domin- 
ance; the conciliator role, the questioner role, the role of affective support; 
the use of logic, the search for consensus; the sources of antagonism, the 
search for harmony. The consultants helped the process by posing questions. 
Why had the group ignored the science teacher *s statement that a compass would 
not work on the moon? Why was the group so reticent to take issue with the 
principal? Again the closing discussion asked ±ov analysis of what had happened. 
And again in the process much was learned about developing priorities and goals 
in a group setting. 

Brainstorming helped cadres make a f rustratin^^ly long list of the problems 
and concerns that were important to them. The cadres also drew up resource 
lists. The math teacher listed the particular skills that he felt he brou^rht 
to the group; at the same time, each other cadre member also listed the math 
teacher's resources. The lists were compared, and people learned about each 
other as they also explored the problems they faced. 

Finally, the cadres stated their goals. They had to deal with limitations 
and admit that they could have little effect on some important problems. 
The realism of their goals was brought home most forcefully in the final activ- 
ity of the segment. Each cadre was asked to dramati;^o the nature of the pro- 
blems that they face. In one skit, a cadre depicted a pregnant girl, too 
embarassed to tell her parents, upset by her brother's vow to kill the boy who 
had made her pregnant. There were laughs at the posturing of the teachers 
playing student roles. But there were also profound silences. The segment had 
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holned par ticiijau ts search into and define the- problems they have. It had 
helpoU them face the reality of their limitations, and set goals tov/ard which 
they could work, realistically. 
Cross-Uolo Trnin iajj!: 

After describing the nature of cross-role training in general, this section 
takes up in turn the five instructional segments of cross-role training, each 
devoted to the study of one of the major roles in the cadres — 1) experienced 
teacher, 2) teacher intern, 3) role specialist, 4) community representative, 
and 5) administrator. 

The central notion of the program — that educators should work together as 
a team — was implemented through cross-role training and graup development act- 
ivities. While group development focused on the . speci f ics of the school and the 
individuals in the group, cross-role training focused on the role and its in- 
teraction with other roles. 

Cadre members divided into role sets, and each role set took responsibility 
for part of the cross-role training segment of the program* In the segment for 
which they were responsible, the group identified the skills specific to the role, 
the problems they encounter in the role, the nature of the resources they bring 
to the cadre, and the kind of help they would like to receive from the cadre. 
The role sets that the program identified were! 1) experienced teacher, 2) teacher 
intern, 3) specialist, 4) community representative, and 5) administrator. 

The goal of this segment was to create team effort by familiarizing all 
the cadre members \vith the resources and problems inciunbent in each role. 
But it also served three other functions as well. 

First, it provided another mechanism of support for individuals. In the 
early stages of formation, cadre members tend to segregate themselves by role. 
They often feel that the people in the other roles are intimidating in one way 
or another. The administrator resists the insistent desire of others to have 
greater influence on his behav-.^r and to control his action more than he is 
used to. The intern is angered by the acceptance of ''the system" and the dep- 
rlcation of his ideas for change on the part of the experienced teachers. The 
experienced teacher is intimidated by the vigor and ideas of the intern. The 
role specialist is frustrated by the condition that his role is viev/ed as 
marginal. The community representative is threatened by the level of formal 
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schoolin^c that he docs not share with the other members of the group. In all 
thc^se cases, functioning as a separate group allows those people to voice 
their concerns, make plans to do something about them, and in the process gai:i 
support from other members of the role group* 

Second, this se^^ment provided a connection between the typical specialist 
training and the cadre training program. Each role set was coordinated by staff 
members who represented the role specialty. In the case of interns, the staff 
members were the University personnel who had been in charge of the training. 
People in the other role sets were introduced to the University personnel in 
their special field, as the coordinators of the role set subgroups so that 
the experienced teachers would know the University people well enough to feel 
free to call upon them for help throughout the coming year. All the cross-role 
groups, then, served as an interface between role specialist training and cadre 
training.. 

Third, the cross-role groups provided a unique setting in which the in- 
dividuals coulrt consider the problems of their role. The uniqueness of this 
setting was in its focus on the interaction of the role with the other roles 
of the school social system. Groups did consider and pursue the kinds of 
problems that would be typical of regular training in their specialty. Bvit they 
also considered the task of explaining the role to others. In this respect, they 
focused on the problems of the role within the school setting — how its im- 
plementation could be Improved by the actions of others in the system; haw 
its problems could be decreased by changes in the structure of the system. This 
more pragmatic study of the role led to the consideration of broader problems 
and the possibility of a broader range of solutions than is typical of spec- 
ialist training. 

The raaj.or difficulty of this program segment was that the groups did not 
have the time necessary to plan their, progrnms. Gonseqiiently , these sessions 
were a compromise between what the groups would have done had they hac adequate 
planning time, and what thoy were able to do in the brief time available, 
(For example, the first group — experienced teachers — had only the lunoh hours 
of the first week of the program to do their planning.) The staff h^ 1 foreseen 
this difficulty, and had prepared la advp.uce a tentative agenda for each day. 
But this arrangement is obviously not as adequate as more total participant 
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planuln:^. 

The specific format and content of each role set presentntion v/as the pro- 
duct of that particular rrroup. Each presentation evolved from the interaction 
of the staff coordinator and tho group members, within the context of 
the particular school settings and particular resources of the individuals 
involved. Other groups in otlicr years at other institutions would surely 
evolve different presentations. The specifics presented below are, th^n, 
not a prescription. Rather they are a dcscrixition which gives a hint of the 
flavor of a group af individuals interacting in cross-rolp training in a part- 
icular time, setting, and context. 

The experiencc-jd teacher's component chose as the major goal of their segment 
the analysis of the roles that a teacher plays. They hoped to specify the kinds 
of skills that are needed in each of these roles. They looked at three major 
kinds of roles which the teacher plays — non-classroom roles, administrative 
and executive roles, and instructional roles — following the analysis of William 
Trow"^ < "Role Function of the Teacher in Instructional Groups, " The Dynamics 
of Instructional Groups , KSSE Yearbook). 

When the group had devised this outline for their ideas, they then prepared 
the format for dealing with those ideas with the other members of the, cadres. 
The first instructional step* was to present this general framework to the group 
and explain the purpose of the segment. A panel of experienced teachers did 
this. Then each of the three major areas wove treated in turn. Final activi- 
ities involved the entire group in pursuing particular role areas further and 
in synthesizing the experiences. 

For non-classroom teacher roles. Professor Dan Lortic presented a 
sociologist's analysis of the problems of teaching as a profession. He des- 
cribed the problem of leadership being in the hands of administrrvtors and un- 
iversity professors, the difficulty, of .establishing performance Standards^ the 
individualistic and conservative nature of the rewards in the profession, tho 
physical isolation imposed by school buildings and the consequences of these 
factors in a low shared concern for the level of performance within the profession. 
He also considered patterns of recruitment, socialization, and reward as they 

1. Willi ant Tro'.v "Role T'un'-^tion the Teach or in Instructional Groupr^/' T'ir 
nyTi n^ nin<? of Instructional Gro*.\n.g , ( NSSE Verr>-»ooU , r^^th Volump Pa r tIl"T^rjn)nn. '^0-^2 

2. see e.^:. Don C. Lortie " The Balance of Control and Autonomy in Elementary 
fcliool TfeA-iching, in The Heteroaomous Professions , 
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cffc^ct the profession. Follov/ing discussion with Mr. Lortica, sraall ^njroups 
fa.rnmla uOfi questions about the non-classroom roles of teacher s, 

TKq Toacher as a Faculty Member 

1, V/hat other duties as a faculty meinber do we in the elementary 
and high school have? 

2. Should each department in high school assume responsibility 
for the continuity of the educational program in the prolonged 
observance of a department member? 

3* V/hat are our responsibilities to new teachers and to substitutes? 

4. What is a faculty member's responsibility for assembly programs 
in the high school and in elementary school? 

5. How do faculty members act as a resource person to our colleagues? 
6* ^Vhy can't the elementary teachers teach reading during lunch 

hour when the weather is inclement? 

7. Explain the procedure for chaperoning extracurricular activities, 

8. What are the various committees at the high school level that 
the teacher may be expected to serve? What are the various 
committees at the elementary level that the teacher may be 
expected to serve? 

9. Are you given make-up time when you are asked to serve in some 
other capacity on your duty-free period? 

The Teacher as a Coinraunity Liaison 

1. In what respect is the teacher a member of the school comunity? 

2. a. What" is a community liaison person as a teacher? 

b. How do you see the teacher as the community liaison person? 

3. a. How does a teacher become aware of the community needs? 

b. How does the teacher make the community aware of the school 
needs? 

4. Ho^v do we as teachers identify the resources within the community 
(human rnd material)? 

5. What other services are available outside the community that will 
ineet its needs? 

6. a. Should a teacher be selective of his/her cor.miunity in- 

volvement? 

b. How and to what extent should a teacher get involved in 
community activities? 

7. To wha^ extent docs the school and/or the Board of 

ERLC 
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Education policies sti*victure the relationship of teacher to community 
and vice-versa? 

8, IIovv can we be more creative and innovative in involving parents 
in the school program? 

The Toacher as a Learner 
How do you see yourself as a learner? 

1, Y/hat are the methods for a teacher to keep up-to-date in their 
subject matter? 

2« What criteria is needed to be selective in securing resources? 

3. Can one be sure that self-analysis will be constructive and not 
destructive? 

4. Can rapport with school environment establish the fact that 
one is providing for individual differences? 

5. How important is being an effective listener and observer to 
the learning situation? 

6* Does the teacher as a learner have to be aware of the students 

culture to be Effective; that is, his psychological, physiological, 
emotional, socialp^ical, and economical background? 

7» What constitutes being receptive and sensitive to subject 
matter and students? 

The movie High School ^was the introduction to the administrative and 
exec-utive roles of the teacher. Discussion was focused by the movie not on the 
travail that these roles cau?e ttsachers, but rather on the effects that per- 
formance in these roles has on the students o-f the school. Also in connection 
with these roles, each experienced teacher showed a small groap of the others 
(adninistrators, role specialists, interns, and : community representatives) 
the details of the administrative tasks in their particular school— the forms 
for record keeping, the obligations to extracurricular activities, and so forth. 

For the instructional role Professor Herbert Thelen described his model for 
an ideal of student-teacher interaction. Following his presentation, subgroups 
were formed by subject matter at the high school level and by grade level at the 



frt?(Jcrior: V/iseman, Hlryh So^io oi , Zlnporah Films, (Boston, Mass. ^'^yO) 

2. r:-rhf:rt A "C'yclen "Tnsip,hr:: 1\rr Trachin": ''rom ^ 'Theory o'-' Intera ioas^'in 

T- t:^ >ir':\ \ vc Trfiohin'T: c;n M. our ; "or the Kiimat-ion o^' Trp^ .hcrs (Mi Iwt^ ukee, Wi fc 

'iUv E'l'v/ rH A, v;ri .:hL Fo^n '.f".:^ * .i7?n , ) 
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elo;:ierLLary level. These groups — again under the direction of an oxperiencod 
teacher — discussed how they could implement the ideas that Mr. Thelen had pre- 
sented. 

Now that everyone had considered these majox* roles of the teacher, they 
were introduced to some o£ the major problems and conflicts that the experien- 
ced teachers felt in the performance of their roles. The experienced teachers 
in teams of two planned — v/ith the help of other cadre members— brief role 
playing scenes to illustrate problems. These were followed by brief discussion. 
Finally, as a synthesizing activity, all the members of the cadres chose one 
of the twelve specific role tasks from the outline above.. These small groups 
specified that subtask in detail by listing the specific behavious involved and 
their import for the teacher. They charted the information below for each 
behavior which they listed.^ 



TASK FREQUENCY OF TYPE OF IMPORTANCE LEARNING 

PERFOR?/IANCE PERFORJ/lAJfCE DIFFICULTIES 



The results of these analyses were typed, compiled, and distributed to all cadre 
members. 

On the final day of the experienced teacher segment, program participants 
were given a review of what was emphasized, an indication of just where that 
happened (or should have happened), and suggestions on where they could go to 
find out more about those skills, techniques, or knowledge introduced to them 
in the segment. The distributed ditto follows: 

(see Ciiart 1) 



1, This scheme is taken large from Robert F. Mager's, Developing Vocatio nal 
In i^tructlon. 
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Tnla fiTi'il review of the expert oncQd teacher segraent of crrossrole trainin:jc 
wa« inportiint becaujve 1) it is in keeping with the developmental natvire of th^j 
prc)i?;ram; 2) it pia-oolnted some specific v^ays iiidividuals and groups could us.^ 
?tv5i|1-"^^j1g resource??; 3) it allowed for autonionyiii selection of areas individu.ils 
or groups inight want to pursue in depth, according to their own needs and profess- 
ional int<i?rests; 4) it suggests at least four areas that could, ideally, be 
covered in the development of competency as a teacher; 5) finally, it suggested 
one of Che functions of the cadre — a place to try out a lot of "new stuff" iA a 
controlled and friandly. setting with the possibility of help and foisdback from others. 

Notice the wide range of activities that were involved in this . segment , 
There were presentations by outstanding authorities, cadre discussions, and 
small group discussions of these conceptual inputs. There was emotional involve- 
Eierit through the role playing activities. There was intellectual involvement 
through the analysis of subtasks* The results of these activities were a 
relatively exhaustive description of the role and its subroles and tasks; a 
consideration of the difficulties and problems involved in the role; and a 
much higher level of consciousness and sensitivity to the role on the part cf 
everyone involved. 

The intern component of the summer program evolved from the tv/o different 
sets of background experiences of the interns. On the one hand, there v^ere 
those who ha^ just completed a year of academic training in the Master of Arts 
in Teaching or Master of Science in Teaching at the University. lypically, 
these interns were liberal arts graduates of prestige universities who had had 
no- teaching experience. Most of them were young; most of them were white. 
On the other hand were those with three to five years experience at the cadre 
sc'.u>ol viho had been accepted into the MAT or MST proG^ram and were just beginning 
their academic work. RTbst of them were black. Both groups of interns were iTiaking 
a financial sacrifice to enter the program, Tae would work only half time in 
the school and receive only three quarters salary for their work- In any other sit*^ 
uation they wojldbe making full salary-a difference of between $2,000 and $3^000, 

Because of the two differing backgrounds, the group defined two major goals. 
For the experienced teacher interns, the goal was induction into the social system 
ol ^he University. Since the new interns were familiar with the Univer:^ity and its 
prO'JTTans, they wore able to help the experienced- teacher interns "learn the ropes," 
n<!vi?^i,ng then about professors, procedures, courses, and coiu'se sequences. Much 
of the time the interns spent in their subgroup was spent in this way. 
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For the ncAV interns, the (joal was induction intb -tho social systora of the school 
This was the focus of tho intern' js se^^ment of the suiruner program. The 
Qfrou? chose two questions to guide their presentation: 

Who as I ? 
V/hat is my role as teacher? 
Where the experienced teachers had chosen to emphasize the formal analysis of the 
E^kills and tasks involved in teaching, the interns chose to emphasize the more 
porsonalistic aspects of teaching-interaction with students and interaction 
with peers. 

The first presentation dealt with the problems of* new teachers in their 
interaction with students. A former director of the MAT program, described 
experiences of former P.iAT's in their first weeks of school and led the entire 
group in a discussion of a video-tape of a young white teacher with a class of 
Black students. The discussion focused on the personal qualities that help 
a teacher succeed. The second portion of this presentation dealt with the skills 
that help a teacher succeed. He described the techniques of micro-teaching, the 
kinds oi results that could be expected from such training, distributed booklets 
on micro-teaching for specific skills, ^and encouraged members of the group 
to participate in training sessions that were taking place during the summer. 

The second presentation was by a graduate student in education psychology. 

Tlie focus in thtv session was on the causes of teacher behavior. The presentation 

was again personali stic, following the line of study of Benjamin V/right who has said, 

When we find we are having trouble with a certain child, 
that is a good time to sit back and ask ourselves whether' we are 
getting anything special out of his misbehavior. Is his misbehavior 
so much like our own projected faults that we find it exceptionally 
intolerable anri can be reassured only by punishing him excessively? Do 
we enjoy too much the trouble he causes others?. . . Tlie first crucial 
step is to know these reasons for what they are: good, bad, or indiff- 
erent. Once we know these reasons, then, instead of being used by them, 
we will find that- we can begin deliberately to use them in the service of 
highest ideals, in the service of becoming the better teachers we want to 
be. 2 

Tho third presentation was by another graduate student in educational adminis- 
tration. He described tho advantages of formal instruments for the analysis of 
classroom behaviors, and worko^d in detail on the use of the CERLI VERBAL BEHAVIOR 
Ci".ASSI?ICATiON SYSTEM.^ ~~ ~" 

?. . K e v i n P.y a n , Mi c r o t <q a c h i n [ t 

'2. See E. r. Benjamin V7right '\Some Personal T.Iotivcs for Teaching,*' Chicag o Schools 
'.irnn 1 ^Movomber , 1958 pp.69 and 74, 
Q J. V/ayne Doyl:- "Transactional Evaluation In Vrogrm Development*' 
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ThT* Pinal pres: .'Station wa^^ role P^nyln^i; by t\\o Interns of cJif fereui: typc55 of 
teacliors In their into'^action with students. 

The entire set of prosentntions focused on the interaction of teachers 
with students* The deeply personal approach of self-examination, the skits ol' 
types of tenchers, a video tnpe of classroord behavior, lornal analysis of 
classroom interaction, and the use oJ: micro-teaching had all played gone part 
in scnsi tizin;^*" the participants to the complexities of student-teacher interp-ct- 
ion and to approaches for improving; the interaction. Qcrtninly none of the 
approaches was developed in any depth. But the smorgasbord had served its 
purpo9e In giving. a taste of each of these approaches. A:^ resources, each 
approach was available for contiuued pursuit in depth by individuals or groups 
during the coming school year. 

The role specialists faced the most difficult tasl; In presenting their 
roles to the program participants. They were a very diverse Rroup, including 
a teacher nxirse, adult educators, a psychological specialist, reading consult- 
ants, social workers, teacher aides, and counsellors. But all of them shared 
a sense of frustration because their roles were viewed as peripheral by the 
teachers, and because they felt that others in the school did not understand 
and did not take advantage of the services they could offer. As a consequence, 
the grouT nroved to be extremely valuable to its members because it gave them 
a time, a place, and a sympathetic ear for trying to deal with their problems. 
While 3uch a supportive group is unusual for most professionals in schools, it 
was an absolutely unique experience for these role specialists^* They were eager 
for the opportunity, and began their preparation early. 

In April when the plans of the staff for the entire summer program were 
fairly clear, the staff subgroup devoted to role specialists contacted the 
role specialists who would be program participants during the summer. This 
planning was, in fact, sq early that some role specialists - both in the school 
rnd in University programs - had not made a final decision "about their partic- 
ipation. All these were invited by the staff subgroup to attend a program 
conference planned to disseminate the program to other colleges and unl vers! tie 
new specialij^ts met after the conference to consider five questions: 

1. Wliat questions do you hnvc about the cadre tjrogram? 

2. V/liat is ny role in the school? 
How do I opc-^rate within the role? 

4. speoisl co:netencies do I bring to the school? 

V/hat strv-tures -.vould allow -is to phare this information during the 
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surnmer prO;.;rnin? 

In c\ns\'fer±ivj: these questions, the specialists bsgan to identify the v/ay tiic?y 
wovild handle t'rioir se;2:r:ient, and the kinds of activities they needed in the 
suiniTier pro^^ram ho inprove their own competencies. They also formulatod two 
tnore sets of questions lor their next Kieeting. One was questions for the staff, 
miiQ second was a more specific set about their roles. 

1. How is a nev; role introduced into a system? 

2. Who do you have to deal with? 

3. ^Vhat are the processes for dealing with them? 

4. V(ho is yoiu* client? 

a. What are his ctiaracteristics? 

b. V/hat are your goals for him? 

5. V/hat resources do you bring to the situation? 

6. V/hat resources are necessary? Where can you get the ones you do not 
have? 

7. What are your intake? Contract? Long term goals? Short terms 
goals? Milieu? 

8. If there are problems in answering these questions, what can be done 
about it? 

In ctnswering these questions the specialist group developed an agenda which 
carried them through six long meetings. Each role analyzed its primary and 
secondary clientele. They compared their clientele to that of other roles 
and discovered in the process part of the reason why they were viewed as per*- 
ipheral. They developed a set of goals for their segment of the summer program 
and a series of activities to reach those goals. Again, the main point of this 
rather Icag-winded paragraph is that the process of developing" the plans for the 
summer program was - for both staff and participants - a learning experience 

n itself which greatly broadened the context within which the specialists 
viewed their jobs and their problems. 

The first instructional segment introduced the role specialists and their 
relationship to the cadre. The took advantage of a tape-^slide presentation, 
"Bride Over Troubled Waters" which describes the program «'^.nd discusses the place 
of specialisL'i within it» Following that presentation throe of the specialist 
roles were described in detail, and the participants then divided into small, 
groups directed by a specialist to react to the presentations and ask questions. 
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Tho ansv^ers to the questions were incorporatod in to the following 
iustruotion. 

Tlie second segmont focused on the relationships of the specialists 
to other members of the social system. Again, particular roles were described 
In detail, Fbllovdn,'? the descriptions^ all the speciaHst roles v;crf? portrf»y€»d 
in a chart which showed their rf?la tionships to both the University, the school, 
aad th» client Gysfcema Emphasis? weis placed on the variety of resources and 
-the variety of connections represented by role ^jpecialists which are not 
ovrilrbTe in eny other roles. To ro:\clufle this scrpncnt, small jjroups used a 
cj?sc study method to evaluate their understanding of the specialist roles aiid 
their interaction vdth other roles. Eecli snrall group was to determine ^hat 
resources should be contarited to treat eiijht case studies. The three case 
studies below show how this activity helped illuminate both the value of the 
specialists and their inter-connected relationships in solving a variety of 
problems. Below are three of those case studies. 

Mrp.Mnrtin teaches modern world history In a birrh school. Hi?r 
classes are reasonably orderly and she has few serious disciplinary 
problem;?, but the students show a lack of interest in the subject 
and j^ive little evidence of learnin^j. On several occasions she 
has 'ylanced througjh articles in professional .journals sU!];r^'esMn^ 
innovative approaches rnd new motivational torrhnit^u^^s. She <rould 
like to try some of them but fe?ls thrt she needs to know more or 
perhc?ps ree them in action and dof^^n't knov; hoT.' to proceed. 

Tanya is in the fifth ijrade. Her age is twelve. She vacil"!ates 
in. her behavior between being disruptive and somexvhat withdrawn. 
The children like her as she is imai^inative, enjoys sports and art. 
She usually doodles when it^s time to work although she occasionally 
will ans'i'er questions on math. The teacher is uncertain about her 
readin^?^ at^lity Ps Tfvnya r?;as absent for last year's Metropolitan 
Achicvrmcnt Test. The teacher hasn't had a chance to give the kids 
informal repdinr^ tests since there are too many discipline problems 
in the class. 

The school is rbout to initiate and make plans for implementing]: 
■ St nr-r? rcadin: program, The rtonutvAnity and pr rents need to be advised 
o" t-^e new pro - ram. 
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The final Instructional r.'y^ment achioved two goals. First, it ^five an nir 
Gi atithority and support to the specialiyts by having University faculty int'im'iars 
discuss the problems of using role specialist skills as a major advance over 
typical school programs. ?olla.ving the faculty presentations, participants n*^fc in 
cadre groups. In these meetings, the role specialists described their goals in 
terms specific to the school. The cadre responded by identifying ways they could 
help the specialists reach their goals, and ways the specialists would be expected 
to contribute their special resources to the achievement of the goals of other 
individuals and the goals of the cadre as a gioup. 

'^^^ Q<^^i^i strators chose to follow much the same pattern as the experienced 
teachers, the- interns, and the role specialist. The first session began with a 
film presentation of principal trying to solve a conflict between two teachers; one was. 
a long-established faculty member and the other was the wife of a board member. 
Participants were divided into small groups and guided through the analysis of the 
film by the administrators, much as if the participants were administrators in train*- 
ing. The total group reconvened, reported on small group sessions, and then 
bralnstormed to list the various kinds of situations that administrators face in their 
job. The session closed with each administrator providing his analysis of the movie 
and answering participant's; questions. 

The second session began the study of administrative situations, focusing on their 
role in improving the instructional program. One group of participants role-played 
a mo thr*'- teacher conflict over grading and content. A second dealt with a dopart^ 
went planning curriculum improvement. The discussion of these incidents led to an 
analysis of the kinds of decisions an administrator faces. In small groups, parti- 
cipants defined the people touched by a decision, and the negative and positive eff- 
ects of alternative decisions on all tho^e people. The closing whole group dis- 
cussion attempted to answer the questions, "Which decisions should the administrator 
make?" and, "v/Tiich decisi*^as should he delegate to other?" 

The third session began with a panel of the administrators. Taey reviewed the 
process thus far and pointed out tha*t it had focused primarily on the part of their 
job that relates most directly to the others in the cadre. They then describad situa- 
tions which each of them had faced in their schools which had been major parts of 
their job but were essentially unknown to the the professional staff. Questions 
and. answers followed. 

Trie final session took place in tho carlre 5:roups where the cadres looked at the 
I'nllo'.ving quiBstiovis: 

1. What should be the role of the prirripnl in the school? 
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2\ What shnuld be the role of the principal in the cadro? 

3. " special resources does the principal have? 

4. Ho'.v should the principal share authority? 

5. responsibility? 

6. What are the implications of these answers for the way the cadre will 
opOTate in the school? 

The co:n::iuiiity component of the summer program was designed to help community 
representatives, their respective coramunities, and their respective cadres develop 
mutual expectations that were reality based. It was felt that this would lead 
to the identification of shared goals and provide a basis for interchanging 
resources, Hosvever, before the community representatives coula help others gain 
an understanding of their role, they themselves had to acquire a firm sense 
of role identity. 

Several presximmer meetings were held with community members from cadres 
active at that time. The purpose of these meetings was to draw upon the experi- 
ences of these persons in identifying key issues that the new community repres- 
entatives would likely be confronted with upon entering the program - issues that 
had implication for role induction and for planning the community component of 
the summer program. Several questions arose from these meetings: 

1. What expectations should the staff and cadres have of community representatives 
2* IVhat expectations should the community representatives have of staff 
and cadres? 

3, What resources do community representatives bring to the program? 

4, What resources can the staff and cadres provide to help community 
representatives implement their role? 

5, V^hat expectations should their communities have of them and. of the FTP?? 

At the initial meeting of* the new community representatives it was agreed 
that pursuit of these questions would handle most of the concerns they Had around 
forming perceptions of their roles- and planning the community component of the 
sur.iiner program. A number of subsequent meetings between cadres and community 
represents^tives as well as between staff and community representatives, and the 
sti'ucture of the earlier component.^ of the sum:ner program, e.g., FTPP expectations, 
the role of the experienced teacher, etc., helped them develop a somewhat broad 
stfi>:-:e of role identity. For example, it was generally agreed that a major function 
of the cormunlty representative would be that of a liaison between the cadre 
and the, community, but how that was defined might have 
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vnr:Lcr] fx-oiu cadre to cndre. Noivertheless^ theiv f:crasp of role v/as more than 
sufficient to enable them to plan content for their segment of the sunijner program. 
The community componant of the summer proj^ram had two major obj eel.:, vos : 

1) To . familiarize the community representatives with FTPP, cadre, and school 
expectations and resources. 

2) To identify possible role f mictions and resources of the community z-cprss-- 
entative in the cadre and the school -community social system. 

The content of the pro<^ram consisted of a panel presentation on community 
perspectives of educational priorities. The panel members were community people 
selected by the community representatives. There was a good deal of exchange, 
sometimes heated, durin.-^ the discussion that followed the panel presentations. 
Some experienced teacher members of one cadre, for example ^ resented some of the 
critical comments of one panel member and questioned whether flriat person actually 
represented a broader community point of view or just that of one person. In 
any event, the salient issues njenerated considerable discussion. The next 
activity consisted of tours of the local school communities with lunch and 
cadre meetin<rs in the communities. One of the cadres felt that it had adequate 
exposure to the community and decided, instead of a tour, ^ o invite students 
and parents to the school for informal discussion. Luncheon meetinf^s between 
the cadres and cross-sections of the local school communities hif^hlii^hted the 
tours. The meetings were convened by the community representatives and provided 
an opportunity for face- to- face contact between cadre members and parents and 
other members of the commumity. Both tlie panel presentation and the '*'our were 
desirxned to help acquaint cadre members with community expectations and resources, 
and to help the community become familiar with. the expectations and resources, 
and to help the community become familiar v/ith the expectations and resources of 
the cadre. There was also an opportunity for cross-cadre sharing of toir 
cxpei. fence. 

The final cadre meetin^is were designed to enable cadre members to ^ive 
feedback to community representatives on their perceptions of the community 
representative's role and how they can help the community representative implement 
that role. Althou*.;h thei'e were many shared perceptions, there were also some 
differences that )iad to be worV.ed out, Por e7<amplc, some members of one cadre 
felt that the community repreri?cii ta ti vo should be responsible for attending 
vjrturlly all community mevrtinf^s and share any pertinent information wi tr. 
t h e c dr e , Th o c o: :-.:r,un i t y r e o r e s eii t a t i v c and e v ei' a 1 other member s 
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ol tiyii cadre Jielt that this was unrealistic as a responsibility for any one 
portion.. Afv?2r some dir.cussiou, it was agreed t]\at the rospv^nsibility lor attending 
cc:n:nv,:u.ty neefciugs would be divided amon^ several cadre members. 

At best, the conuiionity component of the summer program provided nn orien(:ation 
to the role of the community representative. The operatioaalizing of this role 
t^kQS place over a much longer period of time; consc^quent > y new shared perceptions- 
will be discovered, and differences will emerge tO' be negotiated. 

The study of these five roles — experienced teacher, teacher intern^j role 
specialist, community representative, and admiuistrator — directed primarily 
by the participants made up the cros^-rcie training section of the suimner training 
pragrnn. This cross>rdle training was, of course, integrally related to the two 
segtaents which proceeded it — Black perspectives, and goals and process — 
and to the two segments to which we now turn — competency and group development* 

The first task of the competency segment of the summer program was to 
establish linkages with the experienced teachers and to develop the linkages, 
already established. 

The import of this task was meetings of subgroups on the basis of special 
competence areas, Ijhese groups typically included members of both the secondary 
and the elementary cadres. For example, the subgroup on reading included ele- 
mentary teachers and secondary reading consultants. The. psychological group 
included elementary teachers working with the educationally mentally hand- 
icapped, social workers at both elementary and secondary levels and counselors 
at the secondary level. Some elementary teachers chose to join a subject matter 
group such as math or science. These groups met under the supervision of the 
University professor responsible for the area. These meetings functioned to : 
1) acquaint the University professors with the problems of the schools, 2) 
provide experienced teachers with resources for improving their competency, 
3)gxve a pragmatic grounding to the work of inexperienced interns, and 4) establish 
work groups and projects which could continue to function throughout, the coming 
school year. 

The second task of the competency segment of the program was to integrate 
role training* into the larger context of the cadre social system goals. Obviously, 
if role competence' training operated in isolation, both the focus of the pro;];ram 
OR collegiality and the view of the school as a social system" would be under- 
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•jaineci. Consequeat:ly, the sm^ill groups working: on role corapetency tasks were 
only one part of thia training: segment. 

A second part of the competency segment was the development of plans for* 
cross-sub.j oct matter projects. The devolopment of those subgroups wns primarily 
on the basis of individual interest and choice among the suggested alternatives* 
Biolo;]:y and physics might be combined in a curriculum plan to have students make 
their own caPieras and use them in photographing local flora and fauna. Irlaiiy 
subject specialists might work to develop plans for improving reading in the 
content areas. English and art might be joii;ied in the development of, a curri- 
culum unit on symbolism. The possibilities here were limited only by the ima-» 
ginatiun of the participants. Again, the groups were under the supervision 
of tha appropriate professors, and the projects continued into the school year. 

A third direction of the competency work was the evolution of curriculum 
plans by each cadre. The elementary cadre found it necessary to discuss how the 
teacher interns would function. There was ambivalence about whether they 
should have their own classes or prepare special instruction for small groups 
from regular classes. Since one of the high schools was to have an emphasis 
on performing arts, their discussions centered on the implications of that 
emphasis for the subject disciplines of the school. Since the cadre was to 
plan curriculum development activities that would include every member, the 
professors divided themselves into three groups with one group meetir.g regularly 
with each of the three cadres. It was our judgement that this consistency would 
be more fruitful than trying to juggle back and forth as the topic in each cadre 
shifted from one subject matter area to another in a relatively unpredictable 
fashion. 

The fourth focus of competency was direct confrontation of the problem 
of integrating the effort toward professional competency with the other efforts 
of the program. Tliese di^oi s'=;icns were held by the total group, by cadre group, 
by cross^disc^pline project ff.rGups, and by competency groups. The guiding 
questions v/ere: 

1. Do I feel that the^ projects I am involved in will be fruitful in improving 
my professional competence? 

2. Will this project further the larger goals of the cadre as well as my 
pro fossional competency? 
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3. Should ny project be revised to mako it more congruent with th.e cadre 
goals? 

4, Sbvuld the cadre goals be revised to make them more congruent with ray 
per>?oual goals? 

V/hile- there were no specific outcomes from these discussions in terms of improved 
professional competency, they served to raise everyone's level of consciousness 
about, the relationship of his o'm. development to the development of the entire 
prci^ram of the school. The discussions increased the integrity of the various 
efforts that were being raade within the program by increasing the sense of 
shared rospnsibility and shared goal. 

The major difficulty which we encountered was scheduling. The competency 
sessions were planned for one day a week every week because this was the most 
likely way to get p11 the appropriate professors present at the same time. 
\Yliile they were extremely cooperative, their regular duties sometimes interf erred 
with the competency sessions. Also, because the cross-role groups or the cadres 
would develop crisis or powerful topics of discussion, they were often unwilling 
to shift to competency sessions on the appointed day. For both these reasons, 
the competency sessions were less than satisfactory. Although many projects 
were developed, many individuals developed skills, and much curriculum work 
was integrated into the cadre goals, we were dissatisfied with the extent of the 
success In the competency sessions. 
Group Developiuent 

It is in the cadre work group that all the aspects of the program must 
come to fruition. iTae nature of group development is considered more fully in 
Chp. 8 , ) The goals, the context, cross-role training, and professional 
conpetency are integrated by the cadre ^roup. The syntheses of these can be 
accornplished only by a group that can v/ork- together as a team. The group 
development segment of the summer progr^im has,, then, as its primary objective, 
the development of a group 'competent to integrate the training into a program 
that will have a xjositivo^ effect on the members of the cadre, the cadre as a group, 
thy school in which the cadre operates and , ultimately the education of the 
st'idonts of the school. 

The summer program is only the beginning of the group development procesi: which 
e:<t'2r.'^s through the next school year. There are several areas that group .de 
y^.l^y.wewt involves. These areas are not considered academically as direct 
in -3t:ructionai matters, nor are they isolated from each other. Uather, ths3 training 
tck^is pl;:j;:'i in tUo pragmatic setting of the cadre attempting to define and come to 
'O'l i.^ with its problems* It is impossible to predict 
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<.;x:iqtly how far the cadre will develop dviring the siuiuner in terms of a par- 
ticular area. The nature of the problems encountered and the people involved 
will determine the relative development in different areas to a great extent. 
While these areas of development are isolated below, In reality they are int'?/^rated, 
and growth occarr;. through the sensitive direction of the two staff people 
responsible for cadre development — the cadre liaison and the group process 
conrsultant. 

The (jroup process consultant's skills have been mentioned above in the 
context of establishing goals. He is introduced to the cadre through those 
activities and continues to meet with the cadre at every meeting throughout 
the summer and through the internship year. The cadre liaison is a person 
familiar with the Chicago public schools (usually he has taught in Chicago 
for 3-5 years) and with the University of Chicago (usually he is a graduate 
student)* His task is to help the cadre develop as a group and make sure that 
they take! advantage of University resources. His is the key role in the operation 
of the program. He has direct responsibility for the cadre's development 
and success. 

The major areas of cadre development are: 

The role of the cadre vis-a-vis others in the school 

Understanding what a cadre is 

Status distinc1:ions 

Realistic goal setting 

Relation of roles within the group , 
Leadership 

Relating to community 

Group decision processes 

Continuity of agenda 

Developing and coTnpleting projects 

Trust and intorpersonal relations 

Sharing 

In each ci' these areas it is possible to define an ideal for the cadre and some 
stagjjs that occur in moving tov/ard the ideal. The stages tend to be cyclic 
rr.»L:)r,»r than linear; cadres regress as well as progress. And the areas of dev- 
r>iop/;ei\t are bound to each other so that progress in one area is closely related 
to progress in another area. 

ERLC 
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LeV.'s trace a p:-irt of one cndre's development in terms of group decision- 
mnkln^^ to see how some of tht'se areas of development interact with each other. 
In one of the first meetings of the cadre, each member identified goals that 
he had in mind. The task that confronted the cadre was synthesizing these in- 
dividual goals and, in the process, estab..ishing the goals of the cadre. One 
social studies teacher emphasized the need for the social studies curriculum 
to integrate the black experience. The cadre acceptv^d this goal 5n a passive 
way; they did n^t ask que: t ions about it because at this early stage of their 
dev^^lopment they were embarrassed to question each other. The result of the 
lack of questioning was a very long list of -^oals made up of individual goals 
and goals too general to be meaningful. The trpropriate synthesis had not taken 
place. The cadre had not really arrived at a concensus; they had merely accepted 
a list. 

The superficiality of their agreement became apparent as they tried to specify 
a project that they would work on at the school during the coming year. 7he 
general goals which they had set for themselves were ignored as they talked 
more realistically about what was happening at their school. Since the principal 
was in charge of summer school at the high school, he attended cadre meetings 
infrequently. Yet as the group tried to settle on a plan for projects for the 
..co^.uug year, they were consistently faced with the impass of the need for the 
principal's cooperation and approval. The relation of his role to the cadre 
was a major obstacle to the group decision process. 

Obviously, work on developing a project was very frustrating. Also, there 
were mi:ny issues which seemed to be more immediately Interesting than these 
lon.t^-range plans. The consequence of these two. factors was that- the cadre 
easily got off the subject. Issues from the cross-poleor competency sessions 
took priority. The group was bogged down in its variety of interests. As 
uenbers of the group became aware of this problem (with the help of the liaison 
a nd group process consultant) they develloped self-discipline. Tney would not 
let staff interrupt. Tlicy appointed chairman to make an agenda. They took 
lufns taking minutes. As liibse mechanisms for continuity developed, the group 
\K)s more <')nd more ablo to stick to the topic and make progress. 

Their training in group process problems and skills stood them in good stead 
p.t this point. They were no longer embarrassed to evaluate another member's 
id.?a3. (In fact, they tended to err in the opposite direction.) With this 



a'Ti'.ity to evaluate and tho continuity of attention to a problem, they befjan 
to rnako prop:ress. As they luuked at ench individual's goals they ^vere able to 
Tiiih^ appraisals about i :s appropriateness to the group. In some instances^ 
they su::;gcf3ted that the goal be pursued individually. In other instances, they 
saw- the go^^l as Important to the entire group. Everyone agreed^ for eitaciple, 
tliat the social studies teachers' concern for integrating the Black experience 
transcended the social studies curriculum and was, in fact, just one syr.ptom 
of a far larger issue. The cadre at this point was beginning to see the need 
for collective decision-making, and the establishment of goals impot'tant to 
everyone. 

In the process of group decision-making they had mnde great pro:icress. But 
they were not as yei: realistic in the goals which they set. The issue 
taken from the social studies teacher was broadened to look at its source — 
racism. In a summer program with no responsibilities to meet classes, with 
plenty of time to think, they were without a solid reality base to £uide them. 
It is not surprising, then, that much time was spent discussing goals that the 
cadre did not have the capacities to reacVi. But they had now put their collectiv 
finger on what they all agreed was a key issue. 

The process of group decision-making was now apparent in their shaping 
and reshaping of this single goal and and others like it. The interns continued 
to ask, "when am I going to get help with all the little things like how to 
take- attendance and where the ditto machine is?" "How do other new teachers 
learn about these things?"'^yhy are you talking about racism when you won't even 
help me learn where the books are kept that we have now?" In this way, the 
interns forced an issue. -The discussion recognized for the first time that 
there was not a norm of sharing operating at the school. 

The -resulting synthesis of ideas is. a remarkabxv example of the ideal of 
the cadre program. Since the rarajority of the interns were White, failure to 
share obviously had racial implications. It also put sharing in a larger 
context — not just the peripheral duties of teaching but also the central task 
oi understanding and adapting to the culture of the studer^ts. Since the 
c-dre was awavo that this was not a norm in the school, thoy saw that sharing 
cpulri hAve an ii.inortant effect on the social system if it could become a norm* 
7Uey worked out a plan to develop a teacher handbook which would shaie the 
r?--?tnil.7 of tlie school and how it runs. Tliey agreed to invite other faculty 
rv::^i]yx?r2 to ,]oin them in social an ', educational meetingr, 'vi th all the new teachf;rs 
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They envisioned 3 '^roup v;here experienced teacher cadre jnembers would act 
help^jrs to s:-^ other experinced teachers to share; where cadre interns coul:! 
give support to ohher new teachers. The entire group would be helping to set 
a norm of sharing while at the same time helping new teachers improve their 
competence. 

The cadre was not out of the woods yet. Although they had synthesized many 
goals into a practical project throu-jh a sound process of group decision-making, 
this was their firs, time through the process. Consequently, they were not 
aw^re of the insufficiencies of their planning.. They" were impatient. They 
were not willing to consider alternatives or other persons* views. They did 
not give ample time to people who objected and consequently decreased the coop- 
eration and the nmnber of ideas they had to woirk with. 

Other instances could illustrate the nature of the other areas of cadre 

development. But this one instance shows how the process develops through 

the nature of the particular group and why it is futile to talk about these 

areas in terms of abstract stages. As John Robinson, one of the cadre liaisons^ 

said in a recent staff meeting: 

It*s too bad you can't just tell cadre members what is wrong and 
how they should correct it. But you can't. They have to work their 
way through it. You can't talk about it; they just hav r to go through 
it. It's tedious and frustrating and sometimes they just can't 
make any decisions at all. But somehow they seem to learn in the 
process. It's just slow going, that's all. 

But cadres do, in fact, develop. And the- first major steps of that dcvelopnent 
are r.ade during the sujnmer program. 

In sumniary, the pro-jrau had five major segments. First, participants 
introduced to the context of the program — training cadres for placement in 
parf;xcular schools in the Black community of Chicago. Second, they ijtudied- 
gron.p process, .and each cadre anql individual set goals for the summer. After these., 
introductory segments, the prograsi continued with three major training inputs. 
Cross-role training analyzed each role -in the cadre in order to improve parti- 
cipants sensitivity to and help with each other's problems, and to improve tneir pse 
of ,each other's resources. Competency training focused on professional skills 
ior each individuals, for small groups in cross-subject matter curriculum dev- 
elopment, and for total cadres. Group development training took p.lace in the. 
context of cadre.3 defining probl/ms and developing solutions for those problems. 
Thx:y l^^arned to v;ork .together as teams and made tentative plans for their 
activities during the yezvv. 
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K VALTJATION 

We have now lookLd at the surnmer training program in detail. The next 
question ±ti obvious; was it effective? Did it set out to do the things 
that were iinportant to do? V/as it successful in its efforts? In this section 
on evaluation of the svjnmer training program, v/e will look at these two questions 
in turn. First, we will consider the viability of the mod^l of training by 
comparing it to other models that irdght have been used. Then, we will evaluate 
the training program in terms of its adequacy in fulfilling itc> own model. 
Models for traxnin;^ ^ 

It is rather surprising that the summer training of the Ford Program took 
the shape that it did in light of the nature of the education complex of the 
University of Chicago and the kinds of models that environment might seem to imply 

Research oriented universities are certainly appropriate places for the 
development of theoretical or conceptual models of the variables and structures 
that are significant to a given field of study. Inner city teachers, and Inner 
city schools are the repositories of a great deal of data and intuitive in- 
formation about the nature of the inner city child and the inner city school 
system, and the inner city community. The curriculum development models of the- 
1950' s and 1960's are working designs for the cooperation of scholars and teachers 
in the development of improved methods and materials of instruction, There is, 
then, an obvious model for the dev \opment of knowledge about inner city 
education that is available for a program of teacher training for the inner 
city at a research oriented university. Scholars and teachers could work 
together to develop theoretical models of the nature of the inner city child 
explicating specifically how he is similar to and different from other children. 
The criteria for such state.Tients could be the mutual satisfaction of the scholars* 
corapetence in theory construction and the practitioners intuitive knowledge 
of the natio'e of the children. This knr/vvledge base, when developed, would be 
available as the basis for the development of curriculum materials and structural 
reorganization, again ?s cooperative venture between practitioners ana scholars. 
Such an approach would use the scholarly process of knowledge production and 
knowledge application that seems much more in line with the expertise of the 
University of Chicago than what was, in fact, attempted. But the program did not 
attempt such worV: and did not achieve any results which cast light on the question 
XMplicit in such work. 
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The pro^;rarn mif;ht also liave had n product orientation. That is, rn Lh^jr 
♦.harr jjfcai-tini^ from the nature of the inner city child, it could takco 355 its 
point of tl-jpnrture the :.;oals of instruction and work to produce materials vMch 
Accompli .shed those goals, carefully researching their effectiveness and pro- 
pa"in:.5 them for general consumption. Again, the compe cencies for which the 
university Is known — the ability to develop curriculum, the ability to research 
and ovnluate instructional programs, and the ability to ^vri te — would have 
bf;en basic to such an effort. But again, the program did not take this direction 
in its training. 

Instead, what the pro-am did do - within the parameters of the conceptual 
model - was to view the learner* as autonomous, self-directing, and responsible 
for his own. learning. Tb^ implications of this view of the learner for the 
educational program are that the program should provide a rich environment 
from which the learner will choose those aspects which are most congruent with 
his sense of what he should be about. The selection of environmental things 
to make available to the learner should be determined from the instructor's 
knowledge of what the learner wants rather than from the instructor's beliefs 
about what the learner needs . Consequently, the major evaluation of the educational 
program is the learner's a/-fective response to the value of what he did rather than 
hi.s cognitive or behavioral response to the instructor's testing of v;hat 
he believes the learner should have been doing. 

There are many reasons why the program took the particular form that it 
did. Let me motion some of them. First, the various tugs and pulls to make 
the Ford Training and I-'lacement Program one thing or another by the various 
groups of interested faculty kept the program froia defining explicitly a 
narrowed set of behavioral objectives. Second, the comnittee organization 
w/iich dominated the program and which moyed in various interest directions 
according to the partictilar committee again decreased the chances of defining 
specific behavioral objectives for the program. Taird, the transactional 
style and direction within the program also added to the diffuseness and 
lack of specific objectives. So for all these reasons, there was a lack of 
specificity about what the program wanted to do that created a vacuum around 
the topic of the specific objectives of tr^.ining in the progrom. 

Tliese same kinds of conflicts existed within the staff of the urogram , and 
the turnover 01 staff further hampered any efforts to stabalize the progr.?m 
r.round a carefully spelled out set of objectives. Also, when staff war: able 



to li'rr-^e upon a particular thrust thnt should be ±'ollov*ed by the pro^^ran, very oft-m 
the direction was met by hostility and resistance on the part of cadre msnber^. 
More bluntly^, they often refused to do wh:^t they were told to do. This rebellion 

particularly apparent in the area of evaluation, where many Black participants 
refused the role of guinea pigs for a white university. Consequently, the early 
efforts by the R,and 2, staff were reduced to affective measures, so that the im- 
petus for formulating more specific objectives ""^rhat could have come from R and E. 
was negated by the lir.itations that they could not do very much about. 

Aljlde from these negative reasons that kept the proj^ram from being more 
directing, tl;ere was a strong feeling on the part of most staff nembers that 
theoretical and hardnosed instructional approaches ' were not going to be effective, 
in solving problems in schools. There was a very strong belief that the only 
real solution was a grass roots one, developed by the actors in response to* the 
problems as they: saw them, and that impositions of direction from the program would 
not really do the job. 

In spite of this, it must he admitted that the model used for the summer 
training program did not take full advantage of the expertise of the University of 
Chicago faculty resources in the research development, and production of knowledge 
as it might have, 

Evaluation of the program in* terms of fulfilling its own m odel 

First, let's be a bit more specific about the program as a learner self- 
directing model. The fact that there were at least three days of work focused 
on the nature of the program and its goals at the beginning of the summer program 
suggests that there was a strong intent to determine the kinds of things that the 
learners would be doing and the kinds of perimeters that were appropriate for* 
their activity within the confines of the program. The projs^rnm went much further 
than that. If^ you are going to be a member of a Ford Cadre, then there are a 
number o"*" things that you must deal with- — the nature of the Black experience, 
the progr-ss of group development, the improvement of curriculum, and the attack 
of school wide problems. These things were imperatives of the program that the staff 
tried consistently and insistently to focus the learners attention and activity on. 
Bat within these bounds, there was great deal oi freedom for the learners to develop 
thv^ir own schemes. They were not told thv^ nature of the Black experience; they were 
not told how to solve the particular problems that their group got into; thoy ^vere 
nol Cold t'/hat the curiiculum that they developed should look like; thoy v/ere not 
told what the problems of their school ware ; nftcr they identified problems, 
i:h<^y v;ore not: told hov/ to solve them. 
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Par tricipr^nts were not lot'f- to their own devic^'^s; in evci'v sircD or conc^-rn, 
Hierr* w-vrr' people avnil^bie on the ppot to help them stru'r,^1e throiip:i t irse 
problem.s* pnd 'vive thr-m j^uidnn-e But they were oncour3p:f'rl to develop? their 
own (Un'icP3 f^nd to solve t.hoxr own pj^oblcmp; the people available \verr resoMrcpS, 
not .•sources of direction. The instructors claimed only the expertise of method 
of attack in these areas. If isolotion was to be overcome, if curriculum ^as 
to he improved, if [?;roups were to develop iu a healthy manner, the instructors 
were willing to clrim 1 : they knew hov/ to ;jo nbout reaching these goals 

But the instructors did not claim expertise in the content of these processes 
for the inner city The staff did not claim expertise in knowing what problems 
a i.'croup would identify that would not be identified by isolated teachers 
The methods professors did not claim to know exactly, how the curriculum should 
be changed for inner city youn;;sters. The process consultants did not claim 
to be experts on the dynamics peculiar to groups of teachers working at 
inner city school. The expertise claimed was the expertise of method of 
attack, not the expertise of knowing? the answers, And the learners were not 
expected to become experts in these processes. Instead, they were expected 
to oret help from those who had expertise. The answei's were to be developed 
by the learner to the satisfaction of the learners with the supoort and assistance 
of the instructors as resources. V/hile the learners v/ere not free to d -'-i ermine 
what aroos (grovm process, school nroV- em and curriculum were id^^nti • led -^or 
iheia) or what process (Ihe instructors wore experts in these processes) to 
consider, they were free to use these processes to brin-; out their own expertise 
abi:»ut the content — the content of the inner city school in which they had 
expertise that their instructors did not have. ^ 

Tlie model was, then, a model of the learner as a self-directing autonomous 
nerson willin- to accept the p:-^rameters set b}' the pro.n;ram model. And given 
this kind of model, certain kinds of effects can be anticipated. 

First, each individual and each group will essentially formulate its own 
curriculum and consequently each individual's and each group's outcomes will 
be highly personalized aud individualistic. This was in fact the case. TI\e 
cliapters on Group Development and Curriculum Development . show in some detail that 
each of these groups involved itself in different problems, different directions^ 
and produced very di::!'ferent kinds of products, even v;hen tiie "area" of pro- 
duction v;as very similar, (For exa.niple, tlie illustrations of Englie-h curriculuTi 
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work cited on pp. ^'^ - are very different. Ei?.ch wns the re;iponse 

of 0 particular .^?roup to tnc problem as fch?y saw it, r<nd wns different from the 
product of a different f?roup operating in the same pro;.-;ram. 

Secoud, the proa:ram can be expected to chanf^e tovvard .Q;r eater and greater 
learner participation , and toward a congruity between learner satisfaction 
tmd the program* s conceptual model. That is, each year, the program can be 
expected to come closer to dealing with the kind of (emphasis that v/ill accomplish 
the f^oals of the conceptual model. As it approaches this kind of emphasis, 
it can also be expected to cliange so that participvints find greater and great:?r 
satisfaction in participating in the program. This, too, was the case. The 
development of the final summer pro.r^ram was a response to the participants' likes 
and dislikes in the previous svmuner prog:?am and it was also a movement tov?ard 
dealing directly with the goals of the conceptual model. The success of this 
movement is witnessed by the research and evaluation reports on the summer 
program. 

The summer program of 1^)71 was clearly oriented toward a more self-directed 
learning model than past sv.tMer programs-. The perceived value of the sun\mer 
training experiences of 1971 is quite high among the participants as compared 
to other years. These finding are suggestive that when training experiences 
rii-o directed toward relasing the students' potential (through participation, 
involv.emen-):, independence, exprei^sing needs and interests, developing their 
own resources, and using the resources of others) the outcomes are perceived 
as highly beneficin}. by the participants.^ 



1. Kathy Gaus - W'oolen, "Evaltetion of the FTPP Summer Training Program - 
1071" Feb, 1972, mimeo, p 12, 
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As v/oll as moving toward the goal of porticipant satisfaction, it is 
clear from the content of the summer programs that they did in fact nove towinrd 
tho emphasis of the conceptual model. And it is also true that each pro;^ram 
also moved- toward a resolution of problems areas in cadre life that became 
apparent in the previous prog^ram. Chapter 2 lists the set of issues 

that we became aware of as the program developed and shojs how thoy were resolved 
by dealing with them through anticipation with the next set of- cadres to be 
trained. All three of these developmental changes were to a great degree the 
results of the interaction between staff and research staff as the ensuing 
summer program was planned. ' 

The anticipated outcome of such a program- model is each group and individual 
prepared aid able to **do its own thing." The goal! is the development of a 
training program that will accon.plish this end. And what is exported by the 
program is not the products of the individuals or groups, but rsther the struc - 
tare nnd process that will allow other training programs to have individuals and 
groups develop their own personalized and individualistic products which 
are responsive to their particular sense of what is wrong in the situation and 
what nT?eds to be changed to make it better. This is essentially what the 
Ford Training and Placement Program was trying to do, and it was successful 
in doing It as is shown by growing participant satisfaction, the resolution of 
cadre developmental issues, and the progress toward the conceptual model. 
If other colleges and universities were to try to duplicate the kind of thing 
tha't we did, I believe that there is enough information in this book to allow 
them to do so with considerable accuracy. And I believe that if they do 
so they will get very much the same kind of results that we did — the develop- 
ment by groups and individuals of highly personalized solutions to the problem'^ 
and situations which they idontify as most important in their work. 

V/hlle the program was, then, generally satisfactory in its preparation of 
learners to fulfill the. training model, there were several major weaknesses 
in the trainint^ program that v/ere never adequately overcome. At the most genera 
level, most of these weaknesses can be umbrellaed by a sense of ambiguity and 
lack of specificity and rigor and descriptive detail about just what was going 
to happen and just exactly why. It is my opinion that the program was growing 
toward such definition and that another year of work might have overcome many 
of the problems that can fit under this general umbrella. 
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livalMo'tion wvis limited to affective raeasures of participants' satisfaction* 
V/hile theso are certainly important, they are not enough* Now the 
relationship of the form of evaluation to the sp'j'^.i f ici ty of the program is one 
of mutual cause and effect. If the program has not defined specific training 
^^oals then the research staff can not measare them. But if the research staff 
does not measure achievejuent, then the prof^ram staff can not know hovt^ v/ell 
it was doing. This is not meant to establish a false delimma, but rather to 
point out that the development of a program is a kind of bootstrappin;? operation 
in which research grows in specificity and adequacy as the program does so. The omi 
sion is the mutual responsibility of the program staff and the research staff. 

Since the instructors served as guides to a process rather than as teachers 
of the process, when the guidance of the instructors in withdrawn, the individ- 
uals and groups can be expected to regress because they have not learned how 
to direct themsleves. This was not often the case. Although several cadres 
did backslide or degenerate during their placement year, enough of them continued 
actively to suggest that someKow the skills and the impetus of the program 
were being somehow transferred from the instrtactors to the cadre members. 
However, if we are to jud.^e the training prograB\ in terms of the implicit 
model of learner self-dii*ecti on and self -development , then it seems clear 
that a major criticism of the program must be that in many cases the skills of 
b^odership and selt*-direc U on were not adequately transferred from the 
iriotructors to the cadre members, and that more effort needed to be made in 
assuring this kind of thing happening. On the other hand this conclusion 
can'ba qualified in so far as individuals were not expected to learn all of 
the necessary skills to I'esolve problems, but were r^jther to learn how to 
gather together the necessary resources to do so. It might be possible, then, 
for the cadre group to evidence Its self direction by continued use of the 
kinds of resources that the program had previously made a.vailable. 

In the same manner, tha program was never adequately integrated. That is, 
the various parts of each and every summer program seemed more in conflict 
'.vith each other than parts of a unified and cohesive thrust that the learner 
could integrate in his efforts to improve educat.t :)n. I say,*^in the sam-> 
manner" because if the model of the program is one of a smorgasboard of resources 
v;hich we. were only providing a taste* of, then the program in this respect did 
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not have a v/ealcness. But Ih is my sense of the thinj^ that- soineliow the IcarnrrT 
Fiiould have come to soe the various pnrts of tlie program as inte;^ral parts of 
8 total s'tructure thnt v;ns necessary to absorb before the effort would be 
corAO 1 e tV' "1 y s uc c e 5 s f u 1 

Anotlier problem that was never ovf^rcome was tlie problem of sequcncin'i: 
the variou:^ nspects of instruction and the different goals of the procjram in 
such a ivay that they were part, of a smooth flow in which the mastery of one 
step led to the next task. Instead, it seemed as if we qave the people a 
little bit of everything: at the same time and hoped that each individual 
and eacli '".adre would r^row a little bit in each area all of the time so that 
by the end of their experience they would ha-ve a sonhisti cation in each of 
the areas of trainin-j; and go-9ls of the pro.-^ram and would be able to synthesize 
and intepcrate them. V/hile such a hope mircht be rationalised as an ideal 
gnd a kind of natural ?2;rowth ^ay of developin^x, still, it seems to me that as 
instructors we might have done more to make the process of development easy 
by studying: the nature of sequencin,f^ so that the participants and the cadres 
would not be overwhelmed by having too many thini^s to think about at once. 

Finally, there is a much more specific weakness. Every aspect of the training:, 
save micro- tea chin.": (which was finally dropped from the program) was at least 
one step removed from the classroom. Althouj^h the staff talked much about affect. - 
in:^ the nature of what went on in the classroom and <jettin«i; people to perceive 
each other as assistance^ and support in solving c'iassroom problems, there was 
never a concentrated thrust on "getting people to observe each other in practice ■ 
and to help each other in improving? practice in the classroom. Participants 
seemed to resist attempts on the part of staff to get them to internet in the 
classroom fr.ettlnr^ and assist each other in solving classroom. If a pro-^ram is 
to be directed at teacher training, it seems imperative th^it it deal with the 
basic concept of a* supportive group overcoming isolation in the setting, of 
most importance to educs tior- the classroom itself ' j . 

Ro commendatipn? for Replication 

We havr^ .iust mentioned ffeveral areas of inadequacy in the ^summer program — 
ambiguity, evaluation, transfer of leadership r^kills, integra^tion, senuc^ncing, 
and distance from classroom practice In soite of these, the trainini;* ^e^'-'ms 
to have been relatively successful. Con.sequentl y , it seems most appropriate 



to maiiikailt the gxCr,«.val model of training Dud the five majox* scg-ment of tho 
suM/ier pi-0::v.ram — the goals of the pro;^ra:n, Black perspectives, cross-role 
trniaj.n«:., competency, and group development — while changing the work within 
thi.i? f rnnc^.'.vork to overcome the inadequacies. 

The major change that is necesr^ary is one that will simplify and integrate 
the progrom. To accomplish this requires- a change in focus and' sequencing. The 
first segment of the summer program — the goals of the program — should make 
a clear statement of the single focus that would dominate the program — the 
process of problem solving* and its components of problem identification, problem 
analysis, and problem resolution. This single dominant focus would have two 
chronological stages. First, focus on the individual in problem solving 
and second, focus on the group in problem solving. The first stage of focus on 
the individual would occupy the cadre throughout the summer program and through 
Christmas of the intern year. The second stage would occupy the x-'emainder 
of the intern year, the following summer, and the placement year. We will return 
to consideration of this second stage in the next section of this chapter* 
Here we v/ill deal only with the summer training progra:... 

Black Perspectives would remain the same as it hsd been, devoted to 
providing frameworks for thinking about the nature of the problem and the 
kinds of solutions that would address it. 

The other three segments of the sumirter program — cross*-role training, 
classroom co-npetence, and cadre- group process — would each develop their 
appropriate skills for the participants, but by dealing with the specific prob- 
lems that individuals bring to these segmen,ts of instruction. Each of these 
segments would be considered an instructional segment in a particular approach 
to helping individuals solve their problems. Classroom: competency would be 
under the direction of the methods instructor. Each member of a subject matter 
or grade level group would present a problem to the group, and the group would 
take each of these in turn ^xxd develop a solution for it. The goal of each 
participant would be to understand the methods by which the pedagory of th^ 
subject area solves problems. CrosG^roIa training would be under the direction 
of the program staff. Again each participant would address a problem to the 
oroup, and the success of each ro.le group would be determined by their ability 
to aid in the solution of the problem. The group development or cadre activities 
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w&ulrS be vmrU-^r the direction of the process consultant and would have the somi* 
t.as's, nnd the same criterion for success: Can the group brinj? its resources to 
bear on the solution of individuals problems? 

Focusin^^ the attention of these instructional sef^ments on individual probl^'ins 
would not chan;?e the essential nature of the instruction. The classroom comnv^t^^ncy 
q:rouns would still be workins: on teaching: skills and the development of curriculum. 
The cross.-rols trainin:j would still be focused on the definition of roles and 
their interactions in the school. The cadre t^ro up development sessions would 
still be focused on the nature of t3:rOup process and the vise of the resources 
of the pjroup to solve problems. '^'H^at the. focus would do is to reduce the am- 
bi<<uity of the pror^ram and intej^rate all of the activities into a more ea.'^ily 
understandable whole. It would also have other advantages. 

Focusing on individual problems rather than group problems would keep the 
cadres from getting into "school improvement" projects and bring them closer 
to concentration on the specifics of what they do day to day in the school. 
This focus of attention should serve to bring the program closer to its goal 
of attention to the classroom. Getting individuals to cooperate on solving • 
individual problem.*? would also create the kind of atmosphere of individuals 
working together which might help teachers overcome the threateningness :if 
visiting each others' classrooms. 

Evaluation would be easier in the sense that there would be the practical 
and specific solutions to problems offered by the groups for judgument. Rather 
than vague goals, each group could evaluate itself and be evaluated by others 
in terms of the specifics of the case studies of problem soluti »n that they 
had dealt with In their training. In addition, such evaluation woyld not be 
limited to the affective, but would include cognitive and behavioral information 
from which to make judgements about the success of the training program. 

The single change of emphasis to individual problems during the summer training 
Drof-:ram could conceivably overcome all of the criticisms that we have made of 
the .»^ummer program. But when, then, would the cadre learn to deal with group 
T^roblems? To nnswer that question, we turn to the third stage of training, the 
int«/-nship year of the program. 

STAGE 111: THK INTERN YEAR AND THE DEMONSTRATION OF INTERACTION 

The first .9tage of training took place in the academic programs of the 
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udi vyr-.'b'i ty wi. l:h the cinphasir^ on focusx«^cl prcn^irati on. Tho second stage o.f 
trninin«?f took placo in the summer trainint^ proccram with the emnhasi.*? on coordlnnted 
nropt^ra tion. Tlie third sta:>;e of tralnin^^ took place durlntr thr internship 
yc?ir with t)<e emphasis on interaction of the various components of th-.? pror^ran. 

The concf\?t of 'a demonstration school that is developed in the conceptual 
model never became a reality. ( see Chapter 2 for. a discussion of the reasons.) 
But in t.he internship year the cadres did integrate the focused prepar?ition 
and coordinated preparation which had preceded the intership year. Trie in- 
ternship year involved all of the components of the program — University 
faculty, FTPP staff, community, students, school staff, and cadre members — 
in the projects that the cadre members developed to improve the education of 
chi Idren, 

SCTTINGS FOR TRAININCt IN THE INTERNSHIP YEAR 

Cjudres met weekly throughout the internship year. The function of the 
meetinr^s was to define the problems that it wished to attack, to organize for 
action on those problems, and to evaluate the effectiveness of the course of 
action that they had taken. Group process training, directed by the process 
consultant, took plac:? in this setting. This training, as in the summer program, 
was not devoted to a systematic attempt to make the cadre members experts 
in group process, but rather to help them solve problems of group process as they 
emerged. The members of the group also gained experience with the processes 
of problem identification, defining approaches to problems, carrying out action 
in concert, and evaluating results. 

Cross cadre training took place once a month for four hours on a Saturday 
morning at the University. Although this program went throu-j^h the samv^ kinds 
of changes in shape and Tunction as did the summer training program, it is suff- 
icient here to describe the nature of the training as it occurred in the last 
opcr.ntlonol year of the program. The three cadres in th^fir internship year 
w^re required to attend; members of cadres which had completed their internship 
year were invited to attend. At the first meeting, the cadres met to revie'^^ 
th:?ir go?ls for the year. Then each individual member of each cadre specified 
two or three major probl-?ms that he would like to work on for himself that 
were coni-ruent with the goals of his cadre. All the m-c-mbers of all the cadres 
then assembled and described the kinds of problems that they would ^<e to under- 
take work on 055 inrli vi -iuals. The topics of study that were of Unterert to rtoro 
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th^n one p^^raon were posted aro\mcl the wplls of the vory large room v/hich 
we -iVere meeting, and people moved from area to area to talk with the people 
who w^.-re at th.'.;t area to see if the goals of the individui Is truly coincided. 
V/hen such a coniucidence was present, the people stayed at the position as the 
nucleus of the group. People continued to ''mill around'' ^ until nearly all had 
found themselves a group that they wanted to participate in-. These people then, 
sat down in their groups to formulate a statement of objects, steps necessary 
to the achievement of the objectives, resources required to reach the objectives 
(financial, time, and people resources ) and a timetable for conpletion; As 
they were doing this, the people who Had not found a sat:,sfactory group sat down 
individually with staff members to determine what they would do. 

The results of this procedure were given to the staff secretary who dittoed 
them all and distributed them to all the members of all of the cadres prior to 
the second cross cadre meeting. At that meeting, the process was repeated to 
assure that people were making real choices and not getting backed into things 
that they really didn't want to do. The final participants lists were formulated, 
University resource people were there to begin meeting with the group, and a 
revised time schedule for the reporting of the group to the entire cross cadre 
Gjroup was set. The first meeting was held in the month of September; the reports 
were scattered from January throug^h June. The groups ranged in size from 
one tc seventeen; they ranged in compOvSition from all being members of the 
gnme cadre to membership representing xoiir cadres. The group topics selected 
during the 1971-;72 school year included, among others, community involvement^ 
jobs for teens, computer programing, curriculum through visuals, analytic thinking, 
the open classroom and education for the mentally handicapped. 

A third setting for training was the small group. Some such groups were 
concerned with the de.velopment of curriculum at the school, and had the support 
and advice of a curriculum methods professor from the/University. Very often 
these curriculum improvement efforts gre-,v from the discontent of the cadre members 
in a particular subject mat**er area but grew to include all of the members of 
the subject matter department at the school. So in this case,, quite frequently 
methods professors were working with teachers at the school who were not membt?rs 
of the cadre and who had no affiliation or relationship with the I'University o.Z 
Chic-:n9,a other than this curriculum work. Other small groups . focused outward 
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tovn rcl the conuniuui ty and involved corar.unlty people and school studantrs in their 
efforts through various projects to inproyr:! '^ducntion at their school. 

Anothf^r settinj^ for tri?.inirr; ^vns the contin^ntioa of formal covir.^r? v>'or\i at 
the University. Very often this took, the form o.^ \vork with the subjt^cl: iriatt(?r 
method?^ teacher, particularly in the form of the Masters' Thesis. P/.'t it also 
included credit for work on other projects c;ro\vinj< from other trainin:^ seLtin:5S 
of the internship year. 

All of these training Ee{:tinrcs wexe well integrated. 'Die cadre meetings 
served as a ground for makinjj decisons about the acti\ities of individuals 
that would be most helpful to the members of the f^roup as a whole. The work in 
cross cadre meetin^^s ^^ave cadre members a forum in which to pursue either 
cadr<? goals or individual goal. The small group work brou'^i^ht university professors, 
community people, and students in to the effort, and assisted the cadres in 
their e*ideavors at the scliool. The course work integrated the University structure 
by f^ivin:^ credit for these efforts. AH this interaction developed from and 
centered on the cadres 's efforts to improve education at tlieir school. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF INTERACTION 

The development of the cadre p^roups durin-r the internship year is detailed 
in Chapter B, and the kind of work thct they produced is detailed in 
Chapter 9. The only purpose of mentioning examples of cadre work which are 
developed more fully in other places, is to shov; by example that the 
training durin^? the cadre intern year was, in fact, based on the interaction 
of the various j^roups associ?ited with' the Ford Training and Placement Pro«:ram, 

I:i the DuSnble cadre, there were two Enf^lish teachers — one yot;n-^ white 
male intern and one Black female teacher ju:it tv^o years from retirement. 
They talked tOf^ether about the possibilities of md<ing the curriculum more 
relevant to Black students and just wht:t that would mean. They (^ot the Enrjlish 
Department to a?3:ree to a meeting with the Em^lish methods professor from the 
University. Since the results of that meeting were positive, the ^^roup decided 
to pursue a project. They brou<';ht representative students intocthe j-roup and 
with Methods professor, toncliers, and students nnr ticipatinr^, developed a unit 
of study at each of th%? four.'-^rade levels of the school which emphasi/.cd Bljtnk 
fiuthors and the Black experience. They submitted their plan^^ to the v'ord 
t^j or^-ram and their principal ( who was a Cridr.'^; member). The necessary mat.erials 

'.vere purchased after the Ford Progrnm a:u] the Board of Educ:jtioa hud aji^reed to 
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split their cost. The intern used the experience as the basis for his Mastf^r's 
Thesis. Involved were interns, experienced teachers, the principal, students of 
fouT- f^rade levels. Tfie methods professor, and the institutions of the Ford 
Program and the Board of Education. 

At Horace Mann Elementary, some of the parents were telling? teachers that 
they were disturbed about discipline problems which occurred v;hen the children 
were on the way to or from school. Althoufjh at first the teachers did not 
pay much attention to this problem, the community representative in the cadre 
ur-^ed the importance of the matter. Teachers and principal then be.^an to. talk 
about the discipline problems within the school, and it was a^jcreed that the 
problem was a very j^eneral one that was inter.f erring with the relationship 
between parents and teachers, the students* morale, and the work of the 
classroom. They called upon the Ford Training and Placement Program Community 

Liaision (see Chapter 4 pp. - )staff member to make suggestions about 

what they might do to attack the problem. He suggested contacting more 
parents, and that was done. The resulting extended cadre decided to work through 
the PTA and at the next meeting of that group, the cadre and the PTA agreed to 
dQvelop plans for a school wide workshop on discipline. The cadre group 
process consultant and the program Community Liaison took responsibility for 
designing the introductory sessions of the work shop and for structuring the 
re:7i<iinder of it. The Ford program supplied the money for mailing co.st.s; the 
Board of Education paid for the building permits. Tne resulting two day work- 
shop turned out to be only the beginning of a continuing series of meetings 
and committee groups which continued throughout the year to attack the problem 
that they had identified. Out of these efforts grew a corr.muni ty- teacher governing 
board which the cadre, the staff, the community, and *the principal l??;:ltimated 
with decision-making power before the C!ii cago Board of Education established 
Its policy of having community councils. 

At Hyd? Park High School, the reading consultant intern organized a study 
group with a group of English teachers. With trie advice and direction of the 
Heading Professor who was teaching her course, she ins v'* rue ted the teachers in 
the diagnosis and remediation of reading difficulties. "^ho assisted the teachers 
in their instruction and used a standardized teat for pre and post testing which 
showed large gains. The pro.iect was accepted as a .-najor paper for her course 
in reading. 
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In the cross c.ndre meetin?:s, p member of thn Univerni ty'''s computpr center 
stjiff instruct^^'d a small ^roup of caa^e teachers in the use of conrDUters for 
au'iOinatic scoring of standardized test*.. One of the University's public relations 
stnff 'asr5isf:ecl the King cadre in desi^^ning a commemorative booklet and planning?; 
ad solicitation for the dedication ceremony of their nev; buildin<T. 

These. brief examples emnhasiz.e the interaction of various f^roups of people 
in the cadre activities of the internship year. They show that this intern 
year of troinin^ ^es in many, cases successful in creatinf^ the desire.d interaction 
in accomplishint? cadre f^oals and creatine? an interface among Uni verrjity, school, 
Board of Education,- school commimit}', and pro.;i;ram staff. 
INADl^QUACIES AND RECOMMSN'DATIONS 

As has been noted in the discussion of the previous starve of traininf^, 
most training was one step removed from the classroom. The prograra was not 
successful in getting the appropriate interaction to take place around the 
classroom and its evaluation and improvement. 

For the cadres to become autonomous centers of interaction for the improve— 
inent of education, they had to learn not only to become independent in gathering 
together the necessary human resources for their projects. They also had to 
become independent in their ability to get the needed financial resources. 
No cadre was ever successful at doing so. Throughout the life of the cadres 
,( and one has been in operation for a total of five years) the cadres havo 
relied on the Ford program ond the Board of Education for fii.mcial 

sunport. Projects which required funding that the cadres could not get from 
these sources werf> not put into operation. 

The efforts that were made to evaluate cadre projects were extremely 
variable. The process of evaluation is one in which teachers are no-t well 
prepared, and it should be orpected that the cadres have a great deal of gro-vinfj; 
to do concerning evaluation, Also, it is clear that not every cadre project 
deserves the same kind or the same level of evaluntion effort. Vet, in snite 
of these qualifications, it would have been nroductive for both the cadres 
and the program if greater attention hz.d bec?n paid to the learning and opnlic- 
.ption of methods of evaluation to the c^dre projects that were undertaken. 
V/ith the large research staff that was availj^ble in the proornm, such an effort 
v/ould not have been an exceptional strain on either cadres or staff. 

ERIC 
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Thi^re has been no conceptualization of how a cadre should end. Conse- 
quently, every cadre which has ceased operation has done so under the cloud 
of- :C-olin^* that they shoulua^t have, and that they had in some way failed* 
I'xxic,. of course, may be true. But it is clear that cadxss are not going to 
and should not be expected to exist in perpetuity. There needs to be some 
• conceptualization of appropriate ways, times, and conditions, for the cadre to 
come to art end that is satisfying to the participants. 

The kind of interaction that has been described was extremely variable 
from cadre to cadre. While it is on^ of the critieria by which a cadre can 
be evaluated, it is difficult to see whether the interaction activities were the 
cause or effect of successful cadre functioning. In either case, there is no 
clear conceptualization of the forces that make for successful interaction and 
those which impede it, except at the most generalized level* This aspect of 
cadre operation needs considerably more analysis and investigation to discover 
exactly how it is related to other aspects of cadre traing and operation* 

Now, what should be. c'one about these inadequacies? For the internship year, 
the time through Christmas vacation should be taken with the continuation of 
the approach used in the summer — that is, dealing with the reaolutiou cf 
problems presented to the cadre group by the inoxviduais who are members of it. 

After the Christmas break, the cadres would then turn their major attention 
to the resolution of problems identified by the group rather than by individuals. 
The sequence here would be the process of problem idontifvlcc tion and the 
idi:7nti fi cation of needed res^^urces during the school year wixh the cadfe members 
assi£.med specific roles to play during the suimei so that all of* th.o resources 
for problem ^solution would become available through cadre members work over the 
sUTomer. The program, thein^ would have a second summer, but it would not be 
a program organized by the staff. Instead it* would be a program of activity 
by individuals, small groups, and the cadre focused on getting together all 
of the resources necessary for attac^king the identified problem in the fall of 
the placement year. Tais sequencing of activities would create a tie bet^veen 
the intern year and the placej^ont year which has been lacking in past cadie^^. 
It v/ouid also allow more adequate time for the formulation and analysis of 
problems, includin^^ the dosi;^ning of evaluation measures. This time allotment 
would be in contrast to the kind of schedule that cadres have had to work 
ur.dor in the past, and consequently might allow for a more * thorough and satis-- 
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fiVctory reiiult. It would allow for coinploting a fori^ial pr^'^^i^tation of the 
proposal and, consequeritly, increaso the opportunities for outside fundiaipc. 
Finally, during: "tU::? placement yoai% I would reconunend a series of final 
scnuuars wliich would evaluate the work of the cadre and define for the cadre 
riiembei*s the way?; in which the cadre should dissolve and the ways in v/hich 
tho mechanisms of the cadre should be incorporated Into the on going social 
structure and problems solving processes of the school. 

CONCLUSION 

This chapter has discussed the three m^f jor stages of training in the Ford 
Training and Placement Pro^^ram. — 1) Specialist training and focused preparation, 
2) Cadre Training and co-ordinated preparation, and 3) The Intern year a'i ^ the 
demonstration of interaction. Each section has included a critical analyi^ s and 
suggestions for replication. Here , we will suiiimarize by reviewing briefly 
the major thrust of the suggestions. 

During the academic year, the major authority for training is the University 
and its professors. The program should extend itself to include professors 
who may ha /e interests siiiiilar to the ;->rograra, and should encourage them to do 
everything they can to make their programs flexible with alternatives which would 
fit into the training program. They should be encouraged to cooperate in every 
way possible with the program, and to take as large a part in" its develrjpment 
as they are willing to. 

During the summer training program, the major authority for training is the 
program staff. The program should bo focused on the problems of the individual, 
using the major segments of training — o.rcss*-ro3e trainii2g, classrooTi'{, competency, 
and cadre group development — as different means to the end of each individu.al 
learning to work in cooperation v/ith others in the resolution of individual 
problems, particularly those focused on the classroom. 

During the intern year, the major authority for training i^ the cadre. Until 
Christmas, they should concentrate on the problems of individuals, only then 
turning to larger problems of the school. Their process should be one of in-- 
tcraction with all of the diverse groups associated with program, and '^hcjir efforts 
at school improvement should extend over the summer between the intern and place- 
ment year so that the two are integrated and proposals for improvement are 
formali^sed and submitted for outside funding. 
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m tho light of the analysis of this chapter, it seems likely that thesa, 
r£JCO'.mTiendat.Lons could be carried out without extreme difficulty by a program' 
staff, and that by doing so they would improve a pattern of training that has 
already shown itself to bo effective in training cadres of teachers for the 
improvement of urban schools. 



